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War Debts, Revenue and I axation 


Wy tM wii 


A SHORT TIME AGO Armistice Day 
was celebrated at the tombs of un- 
known soldiers in many lands. 
Tributes were paid to those who 
fell in the Great War, and many 


WAR 
DEBTS 


noble sentiments were expressed about international _ 


friendship and good will, hands across the sea, etc. 
Before the echoes of Armistice Day had died out, the 
Allies were engaged in one of those nasty, ugly quarrels 
about debts and reparations, which perhaps better than 
anything else illustrate what a stupid and futile thing 
war is, and how barren are the fruits of victory. 

It is a good deal like the bitter, undignified family 
quarrels which break out on the day after a funeral, 
when the relatives forget all about their common interest 
in the deceased and begin quarreling over the distribu- 
tion of the estate, and what is going to become of the 
family business—the kind of «q. rrels which usually 
end by creating life-long enmities and Jestroying the 
business. 

The fine, noble, patriotic sentiments about which we 
heard so much in 1917 and 1918 are apparently for- 
gotten. The great causes for which we went into the 
war are no longer mentioned. All that many of our 
foremost patriots can think of now is to collect from 
our former allies every cent we can lay our hands on, and 
with substantial interest. The feeling agains: us abroad 
becomes more bitter each day. We are hurti g, not only 
our reputations for fairness and idealism, b: t our busi- 
ness standing and our markets as well. 

The foreign governments which borrowed from us 
at the time of the war feel that we got off lightly, be- 
cause we entered the war late and lost only a com- 
paratively small number of men, while the European 
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nations were bled white of men and materials. They 
call attention to the fact that most of the money which 
they borrowed was spent here for goods which were 
bought at high prices and at enormous profit to us. 
They complain bitterly that no interest should have been 
exacted. They call attention to the fact that everyone 
knew that they expected to pay debts at least in part 
out of reparations, and that last year’s Hoover morator- 
ium covered reparations as well as debts. They point 
to the fact that the commissions which fixed ability to 
pay proceeded on theories which have not worked out 
in practice, and made distinctions between nations which 
time has proved wholly indefensible. 

We need not decide whether or not these contentions 
are wholly justified. They certainly are justified in 
part, and at any rate they explain the psychology of our 
former allies. What is much more to the point, they 
represent the feelings of millions of people in these 
countries, and no government can survive which flies 
in the face of public opinion. This has just been proved 
in France. What shall we gain if we upset the coalition 
government in England or the conservative government 
in Germany? Does anyone think we shall collect debts 
through radical governments which will have as their 
first plank complete repudiation of all public debts and 
perhaps even private debts to foreign nations? 

I have suggested that we offer our European debtors 
a reasonable plan for the reduction of debts owed us by 
them, based upon a credit on the gross value of their 
American imports. I still believe that this is a sound 
plan. As this issue of NEw OuTLooK goes to press we 
are approaching Christmas when there will be a great 
deal of talk about peace on earth and good will to men. 
At the moment, however, the press is giving its head- 
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lines to the increasing evidences of international ill-will. 
Uncle Sam, who used to be pictured as Santa Claus, 
has become the Shylock of foreign cartoons. I wonder 
what would happen if between Christmas and New 
Year’s Day the President, the President-elect and the 
leaders of Congress were to inform our Allies that we 
would approach the debt question in the same spirit of 
generosity and helpfulness with which we went into the 
Great War, and that we would agree to a moratorium 
for two years, in the course of which we would work 
out a solution of our international problems, including 
debts, the tariff and disarmament, in the friendly and 
neighborly spirit which these holidays invoke? It would 


be worth trying. 
a 


THE ADMINISTRATION’S PLAN for 


REVENUE meeting the staggering national 
AND deficit has been presented to Con- 
TAXATION gress by President Hoover. The 


President’s message shows that 
many of the taxes levied at the last session of Congress 
are yielding less than half of what they were expected 
to produce. Jewelry is yielding only one-sixth of the 
estimate; radios, phonographs and mechanical refrig- 
erators less than one-half. In fact every tax, excepting 
that on safe deposit boxes and transfer of stocks, has 
fallen below expectations. The income tax returns 
show a steady falling off in yield, indicating that nothing 
has been accomplished by increasing income taxes, ex- 
cepting to scare off capital and divert it into tax exempt 
securities. In soaking capital the government has ac- 
tually soaked labor. 

President Hoover has cut the Federal budget in a 
number of directions and has advocated a general manu- 
facturers’ sales tax. His recommendations are sound, 
excepting that for reasons unaccountable to sensible 
people he has failed to recommend the modification of 
the Volstead Act so as to permit the sale of beer, and 
to collect a reasonable tax on it. Not only would such 
a tax materially help to balance the Federal budget and 
enable the government to repeal nuisance taxes, but it 
would be of inestimable value to states which are just 
making their budgets for the next fiscal year because 
state taxes on beer would help to solve their deficit 
problem. Beer, like gasoline, is one of the few com- 
modities which can stand double taxation at the source. 

The slogan of “Beer by Christmas” does not appear 
to be making much progress at the date of this writing. 
The same forces which opposed repeal are opposed to 
legalizing beer. They use a different set of arguments, 
but the object is the same. Beer legislation is also com- 
plicated by demands of growers and importers of wine 
that their product be included in the bill, and by all 
sorts of arguments about the conditions under which 
beer shall be sold. The politicians who have promised 
beer by Christmas remind me of the Ford Peace Ship 
which was going to get the soldiers “out of the trenches 
by Christmas.” One of the clergymen who directed the 
Peace Ship activities returned to this country after 
Christmas with the war still going on. When he landed 
in New York he was asked what had been accomplished. 
His reply was: “We made a deep impression in the 
neutral countries.” The Christmas beer proponents 
have also made a deep impression in neutral sections, 
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but the fighting will still be going on in Congress long 
after the holidays. 


THE FAILURE OF THE lame duck 


REPEAL— House of Representatives to ap- 
FIRST prove the repeal resolution was not 
SKIRMISH unexpected. This proves what I 


have prophesied for some time, that 
is, that the fight for prohibition reform has only just 
begun. The action of the Republican dry Representa- 
tives, both lame ducks and re-elected Congressmen, 
leaves little room for comment. The action of the 
Democratic drys is absolutely inexcusable because they 
were bound individually by their party platform to 
support outright repeal. 

The next House of Representatives will vote for the 
repeal amendment by the requisite majority. There is 
bound, however, to be a bitter fight in the Senate where 
Southern drys and modificationists are advocating just 
the kind of compromise amendment with which the 
Anti-Saloon League and its aflies hope to bedevil the 
situation for an indefinite time. 

All of which proves that platform promises are not 
self-executing, that great majorities do not necessarily 
produce quick reforms, and that without powerful and 
uncompromising leadership nothing of any consequence 
will be accomplished against bigotry and fanaticism. 
The fight for prohibition reform only began when the 
ballots were counted at the last general election. 


NO BETTER ILLUSTRATION of usury 
can be found than is shown by 
comparing the rates which the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion has attempted to impose in connection with loans 
for public works and the rates at which the Federal 
treasury is able to sell its securities. One year cer- 
tificates have just been sold by the United States 
Treasury at 34 of 1 per cent the lowest rate in the history 
of the country, and the issue was many times over-sub- 
scribed. At the same time four year bonds were sold 
at 234 per cent also an amazingly low rate. Meanwhile 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation directors have 
been demanding six per cent and even more and have in- 
sisted on rates not less than five per cent in making 
public works loans for housing, self-liquidating projects 
and municipal improvements. 

The purpose of financing these public improvements 
through the Federal government was to afford prompt 
work for hundreds of thousands of unemployed, to 
stimulate business and to afford a market at low rates 
of interest for state, municipal and semi-public securi- 
ties. There is obviously plenty of money looking for 
investment, but the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is deliberately seeing to it that as little as possible is 
used to remedy unemployment. The sooner we have a 
complete revision of the Emergency Relief and Con- 
struction Act of 1932 and a complete reorganization of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation directors, pref- 
erably in the direction of a one-man public works admin- 
istrator, the better it will be for the country. The 
present directors have completely negatived the purposes 
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of the framers of the act. The answer is to amend the 
act so that its purposes are beyond dispute and to put 
its execution into the hands of a person, or persons, 
interested in getting results and not in pawnbroking, 
hair splitting and red tape. 


NEW OUTLOOK is glad to pre- 


NOTES sent the story of technocracy. 
ON As I indicated in the first issue, 
TECHNOCRACY this magazine is a forum for 


public discussion. The editors 
do not necessarily subscribe to everything that is printed 
outside of the editorial columns, and we invite discus- 
sion and debate. Pursuant to this policy and in the hope 
that it will invite further discussion, I am giving here 
a few comments of my own on technocracy based on 
reading the articles on this subject in the last two issues. 

Every now and then someone discovers a new system 
which is bound to revolutionize all government and the 
entire economic system. When the initial excitement 
dies down, it is always found that changes in these fields 
are gradual and that we have mistaken new words for 
new principles. 

The thesis of technocracy is that we have developed 
labor saving machines so fast that there is less and 
less work for men; that our output of all kinds of 
things is increasing beyond public consumption; and 
that we must have some kind of a new government by 
scientists and engineers who will plan a nice balance of 
machine production and human consumption so that 
everybody will have both necessities and luxuries for his 
family by working only three or four days a week. In 
order to accomplish this, the present price and profit 
system must be abolished and some new motive, or 
reward, for work must be set up. Exactly what the 
new motive and reward is to be does not yet appear, 
but it is to be something entirely different from what 
they are aiming at in Soviet Russia. Because of our 
wealth of natural resources and peculiar geographical 
location, the North American continent has the best 
possibilities on earth for the development of the new 
technological state. I think this is a fair summary of 
the objects of technocracy. 

In order to arrive at the above summary it has been 
necessary to wade through a great mass of language 
which is almost unintelligible to anybody but a Doctor 
of Philosophy or an engineer. 

Take for instance this quotation from one of the 
articles: “The method of arriving at social decisions in 
a dynamic continent-wide mechanism where the element 
of change intrudes itself into every national rate of 
flow of goods or services, must be such that the intol- 
erance or precision must be obtained in quantitative 
units peculiar to the rate which is being measured. It 
follows that this civilization on the North American 
continent must be operated on a thermo-dynamically 
balanced load.” ; 

Or for example the following: “Russia, in its Parthian 
retreat from capitalism,” Scott says, “has scored but a 
Pyrrhic victory. It mistook the name tag of a phase 
of the price system for its entirety. It left the tag and 
took its essential mechanics. A social approach based 
upon the substitution of a Hegelian dialectic for an 
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Aristotelian dialectic may be an interesting intellectual 
pastime but of no functional importance, an example 
of the recrudence of philosophic futility of European 
tradition.” 

If the technologists really expect to convert the great 
mass of people to their views and to persuade them 
to abandon politicians for engineers, they will have to 
adopt a language which can be understood by the farmer 
in the corn belt, the steel worker, the miner and the 
small shopkeeper as well as the Ph.D. I should not care 
to guarantee what would happen to the dress shirt of 
a speaker who used the kind of language I have just 
quoted before some of the audiences I have known. It 
might even be difficult to insure his life. After all, it 
ought to be possible to clothe even the deepest thoughts 
in simple language. 

Another observation which occurs to me is that the 
technologists are unnecessarily intolerant of existing 
systems and leaders. It seems to me that nothing much 
is gained for this new philosophy by denouncing all 
politicians and statesmen as demagogues and all business 
men as fools, or by the statement that in the next two 
years America will witness “a procession of the dumb, 
the halt and the blind, stumbling from one futile gesture 
to another—from the mild buck-passing program of 
‘share the work’ to the anticipated probable legislation 
of rent and private debt moratoriums, to those twins of 
finality, the dole and complete inflation.” Nor will they 
hold the attention of thinking people by making ex- 
travagant claims without adequate evidence. For ex- 
ample, I read in one of the articles that technocracy, 
“has made invalid every old social, political and economic 
postulate now in use. It has rendered political systems 
useless. It has sounded the death knell of old methods 
of exchange. It has shelved permanently the necessity 
for private enterprise and savings. It has made sterile 
the moral concepts of the virtue of labor. By its per- 
vasive force in changing man’s whole outlook upon life, 
it has opened the way for the greatest release of the so- 
called human values in history. It has provided the way 
for the elimination of individual greed and the enjoy- 
ment of leisure by everyone.” This is a pretty big order 
which is hardly substantiated by what follows. 

The engineers dispose of whole nations in summary 
fashion. For example, they report that England, with 
only one energy source left (coal) is going farther and 
farther down each year, and shortly will be just two 
islands off the coast of Europe which will be compelled 
to make a free gift to the colonies of a surplus popu- 
lation of 35,000,000. 

It is true that they give some very interesting illustra- 
tions to show how fast machines are displacing human 
labor and how much more we can make with machines 
than human beings could make before, but even these 
illustrations raise a great many doubts. We are told, 
for instance, that a technologist can produce a razor 
blade with a tungsten carbide edge on a steel wafer 
base at twenty per cent above the cost of the blade 
today, and that the new blade will last a life-time or 
longer. Also that there is a plant called ramie, which 
can be made into suits that will wear seven times as 
well as wool and several hundred times as well as cotton. 
Ramie can be made into indestructible paper cheaper 
than wood pulp, has a luster similar to silk, is stronger 











wet than dry, takes dyes, and has all kinds of other 
possibilities. Similarly, we hear that an automobile has 
been designed with rustless steel and frictionless bear- 
ings which can go over 300,000 miles without repair and 
will cost only fifty per cent more than present auto- 
mobiles. At the end of four years enough of these cars 
could be manufactured so that no more automobiles 
would be needed for the succeeding fifty years. We are 
told, too, the technologists can produce shoes which will 
wear two and a half years, and a road building machine 
operated by two men which can tear up an old road, 
lay foundations and lay pavement sixty feet wide at the 
rate of eight miles a day. 

These illustrations are interesting, but doubts will 
occur to the reader. For example, what is holding up 
the manufacture of the life-long razor blade, the two-and- 
a-half-year shoe, the fifteen-year suit and the eight-mile- 
a-day paving machine? How long will it take to plant 
enough ramie to meet the needs of the market, and may 
it not develop some bug or pest which will eat it up as 
the boll weevil eats the cotton and the blister rust ruins 
our trees? What is going to become of fashions and 
styles and the normal desire of the average woman to 
buy new clothes and keep up with the times? Don’t 
we all have a lot of old clothes camphored away which 
are still intact and uneaten by moths, which we don’t 
wear excepting at masquerades because we are afraid 
that if we appeared in them in public we would be 
laughed off the streets? Is the technologist going to 
abolish little touches of human nature like that? And 
the automobile that will run over 300,000 miles—is it 
going to cost fifty per cent more than a Ford or fifty 
per cent more than a Rolls Royce? If it is the latter, 
then we need not worry about the early replacement of 


the present type of cheap cars. 

There are plenty of shoes to be bought today at fifteen 
dollars a pair which will last for years. I have shoes 
that are ten years old myself. The trouble is that the 
average fellow doesn’t have the initial fifteen dollars. 
Perhaps when the price system is abolished, everybody 
can afford fifteen dollar shoes, which perhaps at that 
time will be the equivalent of a bale of Vermont hay 
or a mess of. Long Island flounders. 

When I am told that at the present rate we will have 
twenty-five million unemployed in 1934 on account of 
increase in machine efficiency without taking into ac- 
count the depression, I look for considerable proof of 
such figures but find none. 

In spite of these doubts, I think it is a fine thing that 
a group of young men should be studying these prob- 
lems in their laboratories and libraries, that they should 
be skeptical about present conditions, and that they 
should have the nerve, independence and the originality 
to tackle the great problem of reorganizing the entire 
government and the social and economic structure under 
which we live. Undoubtedly much good will come from 
a discussion of their plans. They present real problems 
for statesmen to solve. On the other hand, when it comes 
to discovering entirely new principles which are going 
to change human nature overnight I refuse to get ex- 
cited, and choose rather to believe that the Bible was 
right when it said that there is no new thing under 
the sun. 

As for substituting engineers for political leaders 
in running the country, I cannot refrain from mention- 
ing the fact that we have finished an era of government 
by engineers at Washington, and that the people of 
the country did not seem to like it. 
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Technocracy’s Challenge 


This is the third of a series of articles on the 
findings of the group of engineers known as 
Technocracy, which has laboratory headquar- 
ters at Columbia University. 


TECHNOCRACY, THE RESEARCH ORGANIZATION with head- 
quarters at Columbia University, has been offered one 
hundred more men to speed the charting of technological 
unemployment and growth of production of 3,000 lead- 
ing agricultural and industrial products for the past 
100 years. The new recruits have been promised by the 
Emergency Unemployment Relief Committee of New 
York, of which Harvey D. Gibson, president of the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company, is chairman. The fulfillment 
of this plan will mean that 200 men will be housed in 
various buildings on the Columbia campus engaged in 
the first exhaustive “energy” survey of the continent of 
North America. 

Although the chart work is far from being complete, 
the data available at the present time bear out beliefs 
long held that the advance of the machine and the sub- 
ordination of human labor in production would lead in- 
evitably to a crisis in this and other highly industrialized 
nations. Technocracy believes that this crisis is already 
with us in the United States. The war between man- 
hours and energy—men and machines—reached a definite 
turning point in 1918 when the peak of industrial employ- 
ment occurred. The maximum of industrial production 
was not reached until 1929. Since the introduction of 
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By Wayne W. Parrish 


of problems; that within the short period of 150 years 
the whole character of the basic struggle for subsistence 
has changed. 

This new school of thought, a marked departure from 
all other methods of thinking, is making itself heard 
despite its scattered and youthful influence. Among 
the chief spokesmen, in addition to Technocracy, are 
three Englishmen, Major C. H. Douglas, Frederick 
Soddy and Fred Henderson, the latter being perhaps 
the first “major prophet” of this new era of material 
abundance. In Germany the technical groups are hard 
at work. In America, there are numerous scattered 
voices being heard, particularly from engineering groups 
and from Dr. Harold F. Clark, economist of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. The conclusions these 
men reach are diverse, but their thinking is progressing 
in one general direction ; to a new era in which man will 
be able to have more leisure and more material goods 
than ever before in history, provided he learns to operate 
his new-found machines scientifically and sets up the 
proper methods of distribution. 


The motivating forces in this new school are bound 
to be technicians and scientifically-trained economists. 
For the first time in history the scientific mind is project- 
ing itself into the social sciences. It is too early to say 
in just what way the technicians will make themselves 


automatic mass production factories twelve years ago, the’ feit in the actual operation of the social structure, but 


battle ranks of man-hours have retreated at such a rate 
that Technocracy is convinced that far-reaching changes 
in the social structure are necessary before our difficulties 
can be solved. 


If Technocracy has accomplished nothing else, it has 
served to center attention on an entirely new school of 
economic thought which has arisen within the past ten 
or twenty years in three highly industrialized countries, 
namely, the United States, England and Germany. This 
new school is also being generated in Russia, although 
in a somewhat conditioned 
form because of the im- 
maturity of the Soviet in- 
dustrial system. It is a 
school which is building 
its doctrines on the his- 
toric and recently achieved 
physical fact that the prob- 
lem of production of ma- 
terial wants is virtually 
solved; that the societies 
of people in highly in- 
dustrialized nations have 
moved into a new order 
of life and a new order 
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the new order of high energy production demands their _ 
assistance. In Technocracy we find scientific procedure 
being used in analyzing the economic processes of pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption. Its work is not 
through. It has a long way to go. But its preliminary 
conclusions have indicated that the engineer, for the 
first time, is seriously engaged in attacking the problems 
of the technique of living. Technocracy has challenged 
the orthodox economist, the political scientist and other 
“ists” of the so-called social sciences. It is for this 
reason, and for this reason alone that NEw OvuTLooK has 
presumed to present a digest of the group’s preliminary 
findings. 

One of the most important effects which this new 
school of economics appears to be having is to abolish, 
or at least remove from major consideration, many of 
our old economic theories and concepts. Technocracy 
believes that the theory of economics still remains in the 
stage reached by physical theory in the time of the 
Greeks. It believes that the economists have failed to 
base their theory on an unbiased analysis of economic 
data, and that until this is done, economic theory will 
remain, as they believe it is at present, purely of his- 
torical interest. Technocracy is building its doctrines 
on the general assumption that all civilization is founded 
on physical energy. Since physical energy is quantita- 
tive, i.e., it can be scientifically measured, Technocracy 
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is basing its conclusions on facts and quantitative data. 
The old school, in the face of events in the United States 
during the past decade, has been shown to have been 
built on preconceptions based on philosophical theories 
and established precedents. These preconceptions have 
resulted in an endless and needless complexity of the 
fundamental processes of production, distribution and 
consumption. 

The need for a new school of economics is evident 
on examination of some of our simplest economic “laws” 
that have arisen from preconceptions. Take, for ex- 
ample, the law of supply and demand. Today, produc- 
tion and consumption, Technocracy estimates, are 180 
degrees out of phase with each other. Where is the law 
of supply and demand in a nation of abundance and 
starvation? There are enormous supplies available, and 
obviously there is human demand, but no means of meet- 
ing the demand under the provisions of our price system. 


The underlying clash of Technocracy with the ortho- 
dox economist is this: that the economist has been at- 
tempting to measure the quantitative processes of pro- 
duction, distribution and consumption with a yardstick 
as flexible as a rubber band. He has been evaluating 
measurable processes with preconceptions dating from 
a pre-industrial era. The engineer believes that quanti- 
tative data must be measured by a quantitative yard- 
stick. At present, he believes, we are attempting to 
measure height with gallons of water, and multiply- 
ing potatoes by automobiles. This qualitative yardstick 
we have been using is called value, and the existing 
measure of value is called price. Price is expressed in 
terms of money and money obtains its unit of value 
from a set quantity of another goods which in the case 
of this country is gold. 

Now it is at this point that Technocracy has made a 
unique and novel contribution to world thought. The 
future use of this contribution is, naturally enough, a 
matter of speculation, but no judgment can be given 
until the full official report of Technocracy is published. 
The information herewith presented has been taken from 
the data of a preliminary report and from statements by 
the engineers, and merely indicates the direction in which 
Technocracy’s study is progressing. What the engineer- 
ing mind is strenuously attempting to evolve is a system 
of measurement that would pervade the entire processes 
of production, distribution and consumption, which is 
qualitative, and would eliminate all consideration of value 
as a standard of measurement. The engineers would 
substitute for the price system (which they believe to 
be obsolete) a system of scientific measurement that 
would affect the whole technique of living. As a matter 
of fact, the basis of this social measurement has already 
been worked out. The measure they use is a measure- 
ment of work, or energy, rather than money or some 
other evaluation. 

Since our civilization (any civilization in fact) is built 
on physical energy, there is a flow of energy through 
all the processes of production, distribution and con- 
sumption, much as there is a flow of electricity through 
a modern power system. The rate of flow in each part 
of the process, Technocracy believes, can be determined. 
This energy is nothing more or less than work done. 
It consists of work done by man and by the machine. 
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Every time a pound of 
coal is burned to propel a 
steam turbine, work is 
done, energy is created. 
Every time a workman 
lays a row of bricks on a 
new building, work is 
done. It requires energy 
for the human being to 
lift an arm or walk 
across a room. So run- 
ning through our whole 
social structure is this flow 
of energy, and the scientist 
is able to measure this 
flow in each part and to determine the amount of work 
done in each part. 

In a technologically controlled state, the production, 
distribution and consumption processes of the nation 
would be operated on a “balanced load” basis for a 
set period of time, say for two or three years, during 
which the operation would be constant and production 
geared to the consumption need. Production would be 
for use, not for profit. By the application of the theory 
of energy determinants, the economic limits of the 
standard of living would be determined and fixed for 
the “balanced load” period, (i.e., the time required for 
a production cycle). Because we have entered a new 
era in which the production capacity is so great as to 
be able to meet almost all demands, the standard of liv- 
ing of everyone would be considerably raised. At the 




















-end of each “balanced load” period, improved methods 


of operation and perhaps economies in production would 
be instituted for the succeeding period. 


There being no monetary system of evaluation under 
such technique of operation, the “cost” of the goods 
produced would be determined from the amount of 
energy required to produce them and from the raw 
materials and resources available. Since production 
would be for use and not for profit, the quality of 
products would be limited only by technical knowledge 
(and with due regard for the amount of energy required 
to produce them). Automobiles would be produced on 
a basis of efficiency of the machine, not for annual 
monetary turnover. Shoes would be produced for wear- 
ing quality, not for individual manufacturing profit. The 
law of the conservation of energy would be applied to 
the social structure. The control of these processes of 
production, distribution and consumption, would be 
vested, of course, in technicians and others specifically 
trained for the task. Guess-work would be eliminated, 
scientific control instituted, and the abundance of mate- 
rial goods, now for the first time in history available in 
large quantities by the machine, would be equitably dis- 
tributed to all. 

Now as to the “pay” which Technocracy has been con- 
sidering. Since the rate of this energy flow through the 
system is determinable and measurable, the “pay” of the 
workers in an engineered human society would be in 
terms of certificates of invariant energy units (ergs) 
rather than in the present elastic currency. These cer- 
tificates would be exchangeable at the distribution cen- 
ters of the system for whatever goods the person wanted. 
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The goods themselves would be rated or “priced” in 
terms of the energy units required to make and dis- 
tribute them. By the enforced uses of these certificates 
within the limits of the “balanced load” period and the 
provision that they could not be sold, the whole system 
of production to consumption could be fixed and con- 
trolled during that time. The amount of work required 
to provide this nation with a much higher standard of 
living would be much less than the amount of work we 
have had to do in the past under the price system, and 
with improved methods of production might be ex- 
pected to become less with successive balanced load 
periods even while the standards of living were becom- 
ing higher. Four hours a day for four days a week is a 
rough estimate for illustrative purposes of the probable 
amount of work needed to give everyone a much higher 
standard of living. e 


This is an extremely sketchy picture of a technically 
controlled state. It is in no wise complete and is not to 
be considered as an “official pronouncement” of Tech- 
nocracy. But it is the type of society which it is consider- 
ing and is based purely on basic facts of present known 
technology. There is no more theory involved in its 
proposal to place the processes of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption on a routine scientific basis than 
there is in the designing of a skyscraper or a huge bridge. 
Technocracy’s plan of energy certificates and measure- 
ment as a substitute for the price system is unique, as 
far as is known. The United States is just now enter~ 
ing the acute stage of this crisis between man-hours 
and energy. The strain of modern scientific production 
methods on a distribution system geared to the days 
of the covered wagon is growing constantly greater. 

Any “recovery” in the terms used in this country is 
contingent upon widespread purchasing power and 
foreign markets. If there is no large class of wage 
earners, as there always has been in the past, where 
is the purchasing power to come from? Also, where 
are our foreign markets to come from in the midst of 
tariff wars, increasing industrialization of other coun- 
tries, and rapidly disappearing undeveloped trade ter- 
ritory? A frequently uttered fallacy these days is that 
all we have to do is to increase production. Would that 
the problem were as simple as that! Theoretically, such 
an idea can be worked out on paper. Such an idea was 
even practicable fifty years ago. But now it cannot be 
done. It is impossible. To put all men to work requires 
a growth of production greater than the decrease in man- 
hours with a simultaneous growth of population. It is 
physically impossible for production to continue to grow 
indefinitely at its rate of growth in the past century. 
In the first place we haven’t the energy resources or raw 
materials. In the second place, the growth of popula- 
tion is not continuing at its former rate of growth and 
may reach a maximum in a century. Also, a simple 
glance at man-hour figures in any industry will show 
that the production capacity is increasing while the 
number of man-hours per unit of product is decreasing 
steadily. The total number of employees and the total 
number of plants in virtually every industry are also 
decreasing constantly. In some cases these decreases 
have been startling. The day when financial and business 
commentators still attempt to maintain that the use of 
machines means more employment is going. They are 
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usually the same ones who attempted to deny the ex- 
istence of the depression during its first year. 

What is difficult for most people to understand is that 
America is in an unique and unprecedented situation. 
Some of our supposedly ablest economists, among them 
some of our left-wing prophets, are still talking about 
returning to “normal employment.” They are still think- 
ing in terms of Marx, of the proper reward for labor 
on a man-hour basis. It is hard for them to realize that 
technology is eliminating man-hours as a major factor 
in production, that the Industrial Revolution is. still 
going on, and will continue to go on until production is 
virtually automatic. With millions upon millions of 
unemployed—many of them permanently as far as the 
factory is concerned—we are still hearing of such pro- 
posals as the one issued the other day by one of our 
passing prophets, Roger W. Babson,. who would put 
the unemployed to work selling goods in times of de- 
pressions ! 

ce) 

Under our present system, the millions of workers 
who have been in large part contributors to the nation’s 
production processes, will have to be subsidized by the 
property interests, the interests that control the machines, 
before they can purchase the goods which they no longer 
have to make. The price system, in order to move goods 
and to supply the needed purchasing power to these 
former workers, will have to go further and further 
in the creation of wealth through debt. 

The inherent advantage of the price system, to those 
who are in control of price, is that it can be manipulated. 
Because of this, the ultimate death of the system can 
be postponed into the future. The property interests, 
the interests that control not only the machine but the 
convenient device of credit as well, will perhaps be able 
to extend the life of the price system much beyond its 
deserved death. But as the system stands today, it is 
suffering considerable punishment and will have to revise 
radically its credit tactics to last out the battle, optimistic 
statements from the business interests notwithstanding. 


The advantage to the property interests is that debt is 
credit, and credit can be wiped off the slate whenever 
convenient, as long as the property interests retain con- 
trol. Bankruptcies, for example, are conveniently wip- 
ing millions and billions off the debt slate today. 
Or debt can be passed on to the government (the 
people) as in the present case of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. In other words, by jug- 
gling figures and credit, 
by means of bankruptcies 
and more and more bond 
issues, the price system 
will be afforded longer 
life. But this is only 
retarding the entrance of 
a new order of social 
control, just recently 
made possible and nec- 
essary by the higher tech- 
nology. The new order 
would be the scientific 
control of the machine by 
the technician who built 

















it, so that the fruits of the machine would go equitably 
to everyone. This would mean a higher standard of 
living, the saving of our natural resources by more ef- 
ficient regulation, and added leisure, which is for the 
first time possible. It would be partial leisure for all 
instead of enforced poverty-stricken idleness for many. 


Permanent unemployment? Look at what technology 
has done to the American railroads. In 1920 there were 
2,160,000 employees on the roads. Today, if our most 
efficient locomotives and best practices were used 
throughout the country, Technocracy tells us, our rail- 
roads could be run with less than 600,000 employees. 
Actually, the number of employees today is 1,010,440. 
In August the number dropped below a million. These 
figures do not represent a drop conditional on the de- 
~pression. If “recovery” were effected, the great majority 

of these displaced workers would not go back to work. 
/ For we are carrying more freight with fewer men. In 
1929 we carried 7% more freight than in 1920, but with 
almost 800,000 less employees. New “K1” locomotives 
recently installed on one leading railroad make longer 
runs without stopping, with smaller crew, shorter run- 
ning time, and are able to haul much more freight. The 
fireman, the water tower and coal stops, all romantic 
parts of the traditional American scene, are being dis- 
carded by technology. 

In these days, when one machine can make 500,000 
needles a day, when an electric lamp machine displaces 
9,000 men and when a single electric power plant can 
produce twice as much energy as the entire Egyptian 
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population at the height of its ancient civilization, can - 


there be any question of our progression into a new 
order of magnitude affecting every walk of life and 
the very technique of living? 

In the ten years between 1919 and 1929, the Tech- 
nocracy charts show, our production of tin cans grew 
from 9,400,000,000 to the imposing figure of 16,950,- 
000,000. The total man-hours had dropped in that decade 
from 103,000 to 75,000, and the man-hours per tin can 
dropped from a perceptible .01095 to the near vanish- 

\ ing point, .00447! . 


— During this same decade, while the total meat pro- 
duction was increasing one billion pounds, the man hours 
per thousand pounds of meat dropped from 25.56 to 
17.86. Meanwhile the total employees decreased in num- 
ber from 160,996 to 122,505. These trends are found 
in every line, concurrent with a decrease in the total 
number of plants. 

In former days, new industries cropped up to absorb 
the slack in unemployed from other lines. But now, 
with modern automatic processes, a new industry scarcely 
gets started before the war between man-hours and 
energy amounts to a mere skirmish. The machine beats 
the human being out steadily and surely, while pro- 
duction increases, employment declines. The radio in- 
dustry in its infancy in 1922, reached its maximum em- 
ployment in 1925, though the maximum production was 
not reached until 1929, Technocracy says. The auto- 
mobile industry, one of our youngest, reached its maxi- 
mum productive capacity of 8,000,000 cars per year in 
1925-26. But in 1925 it was already operating with 47,000 
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less men than in 1924, and in 1926, with 69,000 fewer 
than in 1925. In 1904 it required one man 1,291 hours 
to build one automobile. In 1919 it required 303 man- 
hours ; in 1929, 92 man-hours, and in 1932, the figure is 
between 73 and 80 man-hours per vehicle. 

~~ The crux of Technocracy’s evidence that the present 
social structure is being strained to the limit and cannot 
be put in good shape without fundamental revisions, lies 
in the growth rate relations of production, energy, popu- 
lation and debt, and the declining rate of man-hours 
in industry. Ordinary common sense is all that is needed 
to see that a crisis is inevitable. The average production 
of all goods has increased since 1840 as the 3rd power 
(cube) of the time, Technocracy says. Mechanical power, 
energy, has increased during the same period as the &th 
power of time; total debt has increased as the 4th power 
of time, and population has increased only approximately 
as the square of time. 

As for production, it is physically impossible for these 
growth rates to continue. The production of some com- 
modities has increased at rates greater than the 3rd 
power of time. Steel production, for example, has in- 
creased as the 6th power of time. As a purely mathe- 
matical calculation for purposes of illustration, if the 
maximum rate of growth in coal production were to 
maintain for 50 years, it would require the whole earth 
to be a solid ball of coal. Now the significant relation 
to the price system as it operates today, is that the system 
can continue to operate profitably only so long as pro- 
ducion constantly increases. But look at the increase in 
total debt (Technocracy’s estimate is $218,000,000,000 
at present). Debt, which must be supported by the sale 
of produced goods, increases faster than the production 
of these goods. How long can this continue? Meanwhile, 
with the rapid increase in mechanical power, the man- 
hours per unit of production have decreased steadily and 
population is not increasing at its old rate. The system is 
in a vicious circle with the strain increasing in intensity. 


Even today in our trade papers and business and finan- 
cial journals we find individuals who are still trying to 
kid themselves into believing that machines mean ever- 
increasing employment. The editor of “Iron Age” in 
the December issue of that magazine attempted to refute 
Technocracy’s claim that the machine was making human 
labor a secondary factor in production. In so doing he 
fell sadly into his own trap. “Forty years ago,” he wrote, 
“when the electric motor was being introduced to a skep- 
tical industry, when the word ‘mass production’ had not 
yet been uttered, there were 
69 workers per thousand 
employed in all of our 
manufacturing industries. 
In 1929, after forty years 
of intensive mechanization, 
there were 72% workers 
per thousand of popula- 
tion in these same manu- 
facturing industries.” But 
the editor does not mention 
that production itself has 
tripled during the past 
forty years with that very 
(Continued on Page 68) 
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Few periods in history contain such changes, 
the beginnings of new trends, as the first thirty 
years of the 20th Century. Committee inves- 
tigations of trends have become an American 
habit. Angers Woolley reports on the latest of 
the Hoover investigations. 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1929 (shortly before U. S. Steel was 
pegged at 195), President Hoover called a group of 
scientists and economists to Washington in order to 
formulate plans for a nation-wide survey of “recent 
social trends.” A committee was established, under the 
chairmanship of Wesley C. Mitchell; funds were fur- 
nished by the Rockefeller Foundation; the manifold 
machinery and personnel required for the work of in- 
vestigation and collation were recruited; and the col- 
laborators quietly attacked their task on dozens of fronts. 


Now, at the beginning of this new year, there is pub- 
lished Recent Social Trends in the United States: Report 
of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends 
—weighty monument of a widespread investigation 
which, by reason of its official governmental sanction, 
is unique even in this day of countless—and endless— 
inquiries and reports. The fruit of the committee’s 
three-year travail has been condensed into two large, 
close-packed volumes totaling over sixteen hundred 
pages (no less than twelve of which are devoted to a 
listing, admittedly incomplete, of organizations and in- 
dividuals who assisted in the unearthing and reporting 
of the facts set down). 

We have taken a mild sort of self-satisfaction in the 
generally and uncritically accepted conviction that never 
before have, say, thirty years seen such rapid changes 
in a nation’s mode of living and thinking. That the 
American is the world’s greatest optimist has become a 
bromide; the complacent ingestion of this sedative, to- 
gether with that proportion of truth which may be 
back of it, has led our citizenry to assume blindly that 
whatever changes were taking place—whatever trends 
were taking form—were for the good. It is only re- 
cently, after three years of 
floundering in an economic 
morass, that we, as a 
group, have begun to re- 
flect faint velleities of 
critical inquiry into what 
our goal will prove to be. 
And for this reason the 
present report assumes ad- 
ditional importance. 

In view of the great 
sweep and volume of “Re- 
cent Social Trends,” any 
attempt to cover it fully 
within the limits of a 
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By Angers Woolley 


magazine article would necessarily be unsatisfactorily 
restricted; but a selection of the Committee’s findings 
which have particular bearing upon our national ideology 
and our social development should provide, at least, 
interesting food for speculation. 

The raw material, so to speak, of any social order is 
its population; a sociological study of a nation must 
examine and analyze its inhabitants’ numbers, their rate 
of increase or decrease and the tendencies evinced by 
them towards concentration or distribution. 


During the first three decades of the 20th century, 
the nation’s population gained by 47 millions, an increase 
two-thirds as great as during her entire previous his- 
tory. During the ten years 1920-1930 the growth was 
of more than 17 millions—exceeding by more than a 
million the increase in any preceding decade. Because 
of these tremendous gains, “manufacturers who try to 
estimate future markets have been expecting a popula- 
tion of 140 millions by 1940, but the calculations of our 
contributors, based on information not presented in the 
decennial censuses, show that the declining rate of in- 
crease has been particularly striking since 1923, and 
that hardly more than 132 or 133 millions are to be ex- 
pected by 1940. . . . The decennial rate of increase 
. . . has been declining since about 1860 and the annual 
increase in numbers has fallen steadily and rapidly since 
1923. The growth of population in the future is certain 
to be much slower than in the past. Although death 
rates have fallen somewhat, particularly at younger ages, 
these savings have been much more than offset by de- 
creases in birth rates. . . . The continuation of these 
trends together with the restriction of immigration will 
result in a net addition to the population from 1930 to 
1950 of about the same size as that from 1920 to 1930. 
After 1950 growth will be slower. It is even possible 
that the population will begin to decline after reaching 
approximately 146 millions in 1970.” 

Some of the findings dealing with particular classifica- 
tions of the population are worthy of study. Thus it is 
found that there is a marked trend towards an older 
population. “This arises in part from the restriction of 
immigration and in part from the fact that the total 
number of births has declined in recent years while the 
number of persons in the older groups is rising rapidly 
due to the large increases in the number of births in the 
19th century. As a consequence there will be almost a 
50 per cent increase in the proportion of persons over 
65 during the next twenty years and about a 25 per cent 
increase in the proportion [of those from] 45-64... . 
Such age changes are likely to produce significant con- 
sequences in our schools, in our business, in our politics 
and in our social structure.” 
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The tendency toward most pronounced growth in 
urban and metropolitan communities has long been 
recognized ; further, the total farm population has actual- 
ly declined by more than a million in the last ten years. 
And in the non-farming tural areas gains have been 
slight compared with those in urban centers. That there 
has been some temporary extent of return to the farm 
under the existing depression is generally admitted, but 
figures are not yet available on this point. 

Probably the two greatest factors determining the 
slackening of population increase are the comparatively 
recent curtailment of immigration and the ever-widening 
acceptance and practice of birth control. 

“An increasing number of persons believe that the 
time has come to consider carefully a policy for the 
future. They believe that population growth should 
be consciously controlled in the interests of all the 
people. This will mean an effort to adjust numbers to 
the means available for their support so that a high 
standard of living can be maintained. It will also in- 
volve more careful selection of immigrants, the develop- 
ment of means of preventing the propagation of ‘the 
unfit’ and in time, perhaps, methods for encouraging the 
propagation of ‘the fit’ to the end that the quality of 
the stock may be improved.” Just what agencies shall 
be empowered to determine these policies and what 
means of enforcing their decisions will be at their dis- 
posal are points which the Committee fails to make clear. 


Whether the family—the oldest social institution in 
the history of man—will endure is a question which has 
been debated with increasing enthusiasm in the course 
of the last few years. Although “Recent Social Trends” 
makes no attempt to answer it definitively, or, indeed, 
even tentatively, the report presents interesting material 
on the matter. 

“Two outstanding conclusions are indicated by the 
data on changes in family life. One is the decline of 
the institutional functions of the family, as for example 
its economic functions. Thus the family now produces 
less food and clothing than it did formerly. The teach- 
ing functions of the family have also been largely 
shifted to another institution, the school. Industry and 
the state have both grown at the family’s expense. The 
significance of this diminution in the activities of the 
family as a group is far reaching. 

“The other outstanding conclusion is the resulting 
predominant importance of the personality functions 
of the family—that is, those which provide for the mu- 
tual adjustments among husbands, wives, parents and 
children and for the adaptation of each member of the 
family to the outside world. The family has always been 
responsible to a large degree for the formation of 
character. It has furnished social contacts and group 
life. With the decline of its institutional functions these 
personality functions have come to be its most impor- 
tant contribution to society. The chief concern over 
the family nowadays is not how strong it may be as an 
economic organization but how well it performs services 
for the personalities of its members.” 

It must be noted that there are two forces operating 
against the transference from the American home of the 
type of economic function exemplified by such activities 
as canning, baking, cooking and laundering. The first 


is the increasing avail- 
ability of electricity and 
gas in the home, together 
with the growing number 
of time- and labor-saving 
inventions perfected to 
utilize these forms of 
power; the second is the 
tendency to return more 
to dependency upon home 
operations during the de- 
pression. Which set of 
forces will ultimately 
prove the stronger it is at 
present impossible to say. 

The tendency to loss by the family of the so-called 
“protective functions” is clearer. A few statistics 
selected from the report will best illustrate this. In the 
last thirty years, “the budgets for public health and sani- 
tation in cities of 30,000 and over have increased about 
twice as fast as urban families.” Between 1919 and 
1929, hospital beds increased 115 per cent. Only four 
manufacturing industries have a greater capitalization 
than the nation’s hospitals: iron and steel, textile, chem- 
icals and food. Much progress has been made in state 
old-age insurance legislation, 17 states having passed 
laws on the subject in the last decade. Similar ad- 
vances are seen in the assumption, approaching com- 
pleteness except in the more remote rural areas, of the 
care of the insane and feeble-minded by public author- 
ity; in the rapid growth, disproportionate to that of the 
population, of the ranks of such public employees as 
policemen, firemen, guards, watchmen, etc. 

e 

The general impression that marriage has been on 
the decline is disproved by this inquiry. “The percent- 
age of the population of the United States that is mar- 
ried has been increasing in recent years. In 1890 the 
percentage of the population 15 years of age and over 
that was married was 55.3 and at successive ten year 
intervals the percentages were respectively 55.7, 57.3, 
59.9, reaching 60.5 in 1930... . The rate of increase 
in the number of marriages was less in 1930 and in 
1931 as is usually the case during a business depres- 
sion.” 

Although a pronounced increase in percentage of 
married persons among younger people is found com- 
pared with that of thirty or forty years ago, “the evi- 
dence on early marriage for the decade 1920-1930 sug- 
gests that the movement toward earlier marriage which 
has been going on at least since 1890 may have stopped 
and a reverse trend begun.” 

As is to be expected, a marked divergence has been 
found in marriage trends between the country and the 
city, and “it has been estimated that the urban commu- 
nity (of 2,500 inhabitants and over) acts as a deterrent 
to marriage to the extent of about 10 per cent. There are 
thus persons in the cities who would be married if they 
lived in rural areas. In the very large cities the discour- 
agement is probably greater.” While the size of the 
household, including, besides the immediate family, ser- 
vants, relations and boarders, has declined considerably 
(13 per cent in thirty years), the size of the family, in- 
cluding only husbands, wives and children, has suffered a 
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drop of only 2.7 per cent in the same period; it has, 
moreover, remained virtually unchanged during the last 
decade. In addition, the size of the family has been found 
to be in inverse proportion to the population of the 
community. 

As to the “personality functions,” the report is un- 
able to furnish any figures, naturally enough; the writ- 
ers have succeeded in achieving an almost Olympian 
detachment on this subject. “The personality functions 
affecting the relationship of husbands and wives would 
appear to be inherent in the family and non-transfer- 


able. . << 


“Tn 1900 there were 20 divorces for 10,000 married 
persons; in 1930 there were 36... . In only 5 years, 
one being 1930, of the 43 years from 1887 to 1930 has 
the number of divorces been less than in a preceding 
year and these were years of acute depression. Di- 
vorces tend to decline in hard times and increase in 
good times. . . . Divorces have been increasing since 
1900 in the various countries of the world. The only 
exception is Japan, where new legislation is making 
divorce more difficult. . . . The United States has the 
highest divorce rate of the countries for which statis- 
tics are available, with the possible exception of the 
U.S. S. R. . .. Divorce is still increasing. Although 
the rate of this increase in the past decade has slowed 
up, a study of the long time trends gives no confidence 
that the rate of divorce itself will decrease in the near 
future, though it must do so in the long run.  In- 
creased divorce is due to the weakening of the func- 
tions which served to hold the family together, and no 
doubt of public opinion, which would appear to be cor- 
related with the exercise of these functions.” 


Like the family, religion has been the field of re- 
newed verbal and literary warfare in recent years; 
meanwhile the various religious bodies have been mark- 
ing up steady gains in membership as well as in wealth. 
The tremendous advance of materialistic science, both 
technical and theoretical; the increase of transporta- 
tion facilities; the development and extension of or- 
ganized commercial amusement; the dwindling impor- 
tance of the family group: all affect, and are affected by, 
the shifting position of the church in society. 

“Until very recently, membership has increased 
throughout the country at approximately the same rate 
as the population; but there have been striking differ- 
ences in this respect from denomination to denomina- 
tion. Some non-traditional sects like the Mormons 
and the Christian Scientists have very greatly increased 
their membership since 1906, while Roman Catholic 
membership has grown less rapidly than that of the 
Protestant bodies as a whole. 

“In wealth, however, Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews alike have made great gains. In recent decades 
the value of church property has actually grown at a 
more rapid rate than the nation’s total income.” 

Figures, even approximately complete, are not avail- 
able after 1926, but on the basis of partial statistics for 
that year, “the total value of church property, including 
not merely church edifices but all other buildings and 
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all lands and endowments owned by churches, has been 
placed at approximately $7,000,000,000. The magni- 
tude of this figure, which is believed to be a conserva- 
tive estimate, can best be appreciated when it is pointed 
out that for the same year the United States Bureau 
of Education reported the total value of all public 
property used for public school purposes at $4,677 ,000,- 
000. Church property in the United States is there- 
fore worth a third more than public school property.” 

The diversity and multiplicity of established denomi- 
nations and sects in this country have long been a source 
of wonder to students of religion. We are told that 
“there are 212 separate organizations, a dozen more than 
there were ten years ago. . . . Most of the denomina- 


tions functioning in America are small. Fifty have few- — 


er than 1,000 adult members each [an adult member 
is defined as 13 years of age or over], and forty-eight 
have from 1,000 to 5,000. Indeed, more than half of 
all the church bodies in the United States have fewer 
than 7,000 adult members each". The largest single 
denomination is the Roman Catholic Church with 13,- 
300,000 [adult] members..~. . Among Protestant bod- 
ies, the Methodist Episcopal Church is the largest with 
3,700,000 adult members :.-. while the Southern Bap- 
There 
are six other Protestant denominations with more than 
a million adult members each. 

It is impossible to give figures for Jewish member- 
ship on the same basis as for other denominations, as 
the definition of a member here is much more elastic. 
The figure reported, which embraces children and in- 
fants as well as adults, is roughly four million. 


Another approach to the question of the status of re- 
ligion is study of the number of houses of worship. 
“Since 1906 the number of churches in this country 
has not increased in proportion to the growth of the 
population. However . . . in cities of 25,000 or more 
inhabitants there is a church for every 1,000 persons 
over fourteen years of age, while in the remaining town 
and country districts the number is one to every 240 
persons. 

“The 1926 total of 232,000 Christian churches and 
Jewish synagogues compares with slightly more than 
210,000 in 1906, representing a net increase of less than 
11 per cent in twenty years. Most of this increase oc- 
curred during the earlier years; and at present the 
number of churches is 
growing very slowly.” 
The survey goes on to 
suggest that this does not 
necessarily reflect a de- 
cline so much as a re-dis- 
position and consolidation 
of congregations. 

The church and relig- 
ious belief in general are 
obviously in a period of 
transition. It will be many 
years before it is possible 
to form a clear picture of 
their future course. How- 














ever, the Committee submits that “there is reason to 
think that the structure of religious organizations will 
persist, however their functions change. There are 44 
million church members; the youth organizations reach 
6 million young people, and church property is valued 
at 7 billion dollars. How their functions may change is 
a grave issue. One function is that of ministering to 
the needs of people who suffer in a world of stress and 
strain. Another is that of serving social and community 
life. Still another function is that of an ethical guide and 
force not only for individual but also for social con- 
duct. The church is legally separated from the state; 
it is not formally in politics, but it has taken interest in 
such problems as those of the family, marriage and di 

vorce, the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
capital and labor relationships, crime, and many local 
community questions.” 

& 

Except in periods of violent upheavals, such as revolu- 
tions or coups d’état, the machinery and practices of gov- 
ernment show a marked tendency to lag behind contem- 
poraneous social and economic advances. There is con- 
tinual struggle between the forces of constructive re- 
form and the entrenched cohorts of tradition and inertia ; 
although these intransigents are ultimately forced to yield 
ground, the victory is likely to be a belated one and, in 
the mean time, many grotesque archaisms persist. An 
outstanding exemplification of this in the United States 
is the continuance until now of the “lame duck congress” ; 
it is true that in all probability the current one will be 
the last, but generations have passed since the difficul- 
ties and delays of transportation and communication 
made it necessary. There are countless other out-dated 
processes in federal, state, county and municipal gov- 
ernments, although many of the last have shown encour- 
aging development in recent years. 

The three most important factors which have ren- 
dered the structure of our government inadequate for 
the efficient performance of its responsibilities and du- 
ties are the great shift in concentration of population, 
the changes in the organization and power of “big 
business” and the increased facility of transportation. 
Also, the assumption by the government of a wide range 
of new functions, notably the control of various power- 
ful industrial groups such as the railroads and utility 
corporations, services to special enterprises performed 
by the Department of Commerce and similar agencies, 
and leadership in the direction of public welfare, has 
had an important effect upon the workings of govern- 
mental machinery. 

6 

“On the whole, the outstanding fact in the recent 
development of American government is the rapid ex- 
tension of governmental activities and costs on the one 
hand, and on the other the relatively slight change in 
governmental units, organization, methods and person- 
nel. New functions are welcomed, but corresponding 
changes in the direction of unity, coordination, capacity 
and competence of political power are either resisted 
or tardily and reluctantly accepted.” 

Among the specific trends believed most likely to 
be projected in the future, the first listed is “The ex- 
pansion of the activities and costs of government, par- 
ticularly the service, welfare, educational, highway, 
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military and regulatory functions.” Others are: 

“The continuing centralization of power both in the 
national government at the expense of the states and 
in the states at the expense of the localities, especially 
the rural communities. 

“The further consolidation and unification of the 
structure of government in states and cities. 

“The development of the emerging power of the 
metropolitan areas, and the rise of ‘efficiency’ in urban 
governments, especially as seen in the city manager 
plan.... 

“The rapid rise of pressure groups and propaganda 
agencies influencing legislation and governmental ac- 
tion. 

“The detailed regulation of the procedure, especially 
the nominations, of political parties and of the use of 
money in the electoral process.” 

And (a note of cheer), “Adherence to the doctrines 
of liberty, equality and democracy in the face of con- 
flicting tendencies in the economic world.” 

Against these trends are set certain opposing forces, 
including the axiomatic “confusion and disruption of 
governmental units on all levels, as a result of the new 
methods of business, new types of transportation and 
new distribution of wealth and population .. .”; the 
continuance of the “spoils system”; the general “irre- 
sponsiveness” and reactionary attitude of the bar and 
the bench; the “widening gap between numbers and 
wealth, between power and responsibility in the eco- 
nomic and political worlds”; and the sharp, inconsis- 
tent vacillation between policies of internationalism and 
of stubborn isolation. 

Finally, “Currency and banking, shipping, interna- 
tional loans, taxation, tariffs, unemployment, are only 
a part of the great mass of relations which tend to come 
within the circle of governmental influence and con- 
trol; and the inexorable trend continues. No theory 
or practice, individualism, collectivism, fascism, has yet 
shown a clear way to deal effectively with this new situ- 
ation, and the future will call for wise but bold experi- 
mentation, looking forward rather than back. Nor 
will the problem be solved by one nation alone.” 

It would be premature, as well as indiscreet, to at- 
tempt an evaluation of this survey. That it contains 
much interesting and valuable material is unquestion- 
able, but the extent of its effect upon the solution of 
the problems it exposes is not easy to foresee. As the 
committee says: “More widely in the future than in 
the immediate past we may expect the growth of think- 
ing about the meaning of the great masses of social 
data which we have become so expert and generous in 
assembling. Is it possible that there is radical incon- 
sistency between the industrious and precise collection 
of material and the effort to interpret and utilize what 
has been found out? . . . It might be said, indeed, that 
while the most recent phase of American development 
in the social field has been the recognition of the neces- 
sity of fact finding agencies and equipment, and their 
actual establishment, the next phase of advance may 
find more emphasis upon interpretation and synthesis 
than the last.” In other words, maybe we'll do some- 
thing about it. 

At any rate, one trend is reasonably clear: that is 
towards continued activity in the study of trends! 
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The Lest Theatre 


The reasons for the plight of the American 
theatre today are discussed by Arthur Hopkins, 
who is well known both as a producer and as 
@ writer on the drama. 


THE LEGITIMATE THEATRE is making its exit from 
American life. For well over a century it trod the 
boards of cities and hamlets. It orated and sang amid 
plaudits and footlight offerings. Generations of wor- 
shipers made their devoted progress from gallery to bal- 
cony to orchestra floor. They gathered in great throngs 
to pay homage to the theatre’s vestals. They drew the 
carriages of the theatre’s darlings. Long hours they stood 
in line for the blessed privilege of being admitted to 
the shining presence. 

The theatre was a palace of dreams. It was the throne 
of unreality. It lifted people far out of themselves, 
transported them in ecstatic flight, swept them through 
emotional grandeur and gently brought them to earth 
again with dazed eyes and swelling hearts. It was com- 
plete release. The actors were the liberators, generous 
guides to exalted places. For these ethereal attendants 
no homage was great enough. They found permanent 
shrine in grateful hearts. Long after they were dead 
people’s tenderest thoughts visited these illumined shrines 
and in their swimming eyes memory glistened. 

What happened in a brief forty years to lead the 
theatre from its glorious path? 

The first great deflection is traceable to Ibsen, the 
father of the realistic drama. He lifted the theatre from 
the unconscious to the conscious mind. He gave birth 
to the intellectual drama and the great majority of play- 
wrights of the past thirty years have followed his 
beckoning. 

The theatre was the place of dreams. The uncon- 
scious mind is the mind of dreams. The unconscious 
mind is the mind common to all. It is the mind of mass 
reaction. It is the mind that binds people together. The 
conscious mind is the mind that reduces the mass to 
individuals. It is the controversial, disagreeing, con- 
tentious mind. 

Ibsen was a poet. In 
much of his realism there 
was symbolism that delved 
deep into the unconscious. 

For the most part his 
followers have not been 
poets. They had nothing 
to offer but realism. They 
were poorly equipped 
photographers. Out of 
their dark rooms came 
many monstrosities. With 
the exception of Strind- 
berg I doubt if any of 
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them will live; certainly no English or American play- 
wright of the last thirty years in spite of the fact that 
a number of gifted dramatists have been writing for the 
theatre during this period. 

Granted that able dramatists have worked valiantly 
toward permanent accomplishment in realism and have 
to a great extent failed, the natural conclusion is that 
their medium was the barrier. To a great extent they 
were trying the impossible. This, I firmly believe. The 
further realism is pressed the more clearly this becomes 
obvious. We have granted realism such license as the 
glamorous theatre never knew or wanted. We have 
been broad-minded to our own discomfort. All conceiv- 
able ugly cauldrons have been permitted to bubble and 
boil and exude their stenches while we caressed our 
bumps of liberality and fixed our faces in silly masks 
of tolerance. 

It would seem that realism has had more than a 
reasonable opportunity to justify itself. Too many able 
people have given their lives to climbing its glass walls. 
I am in favor of a conclave of dramatists who pronounce 
its banishment. Let them tear up their note books and 
plot charts and go into deep communion with their own 
souls. Let them unearth the treasures of their own un- 
conscious and bring us beauty and dreams again. 

Let us stop jeering at people who complain of the 
ugliness of the theatre on the ground that there is enough 
ugliness in every day life. They are right. They are 
wiser than we have been. 

When the theatre touches every day life let it bring 
some new illumination, some new understanding. 

Let it deal freely with the mass problems of every 
day life, with the machine, with hunger, with stupidity 
in high places, but in terms that bring light, in terms 
that bind us closer together. 

Open all doors to the poets. The theatre hungers for 
them. They are frightened off by our mediocrity, our 
ugliness, our realism. 

8 


Beauty is the one over-production that America need 
never fear. The theatre is its natural home. When 
Beauty returns to the theatre its vitality will cease to ebb. 

Realistic writing bears in its wake realistic acting and 
direction and here at once the great force of the glamor- 
ous theatre is emasculated. Here is confirmation of what 
the auditor knows, not exploration of his unknown self. 
Here come an entirely new set of appraising adjectives, 
authentic, accurate, spirited, brisk. But these are not the 
adjectives of the glamorous theatre. These are vaudeville 
adjectives which smack of salesmanship. 

“Selling it” to an audience is now a common expres- 
sion in the theatre. There are actors who pride them- 
selves on their ability to “sell” a part to an audience. 
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There are directors who devote all of their attention to 
“selling” every moment of a play to an audience. Their 
performances reek of the huckster and there are dramatic 
critics who term this direction taut, dynamic, fast mov- 
ing, spirited. The same can be said of an energetic candy 
butcher. 

In our urge for progress, which so far as the theatre 
is concerned, is fast leading to complete submersion, we 
have turned haughty backs on the old masters under 
whose guidance the theatre did not languish. In our 
dilemma we might with some profit look back upon what 
we have lost and for present purpose we need look no 
farther than the theatre of Augustin Daly. Here, we 
learn, was no trace of the huckster. Here was a theatre 
reared high in its own majesty, whose chief aim was to 
meet its own severe demands; whose stage was a closed 
circle, and woe to the actor who broke through that 
circle in an effort to set up personal contact with the 
audience. Salesmanship was unknown at Daly’s, with 
the result that for years there was very little left to sell. 

The days of the theatre’s greatest influence and pros- 
perity were its unbusinesslike days. According to pres- 
ent day standards what a wretched business man was 
Booth who rigidly adhered to limited engagements in 
New York and left audiences that would have filled 
his theatre for months to come to tour the one night 
stands of the country. A capacity house in New York 
meant no more to Booth than a capacity house in 
Amarillo, Texas. Foolish man. He preferred the rigors 
of touring to the comforts of New York, with the result 
that his following in the country was so great that New 
York could have silently slipped into the sea without 
affecting his business by one standee. 

And that absurd Irving who would play New York 
only three weeks so that he might the sooner begin his 
tour. 

& 

Of course, Big Business came into the theatre and 
soon corrected all such nonsense. The long run was 
born and plays were run until attendance dwindled to a 
handful or what is known today as a good house. 

Runs were so long that original companies could not 
be sent on tour. So Big Business turned out carbon 
copies with dwindling legibility. These toured the land, 
and for a time Big Business looked at the multiple prefits 
and patted its contented belly. Murmurings from the 
road about the inferiority of these spawned companies 
was laughed off by Big Business. And one fine morning 
the road disappeared and no one has seen trace of it 


since, 





After the one-night stands larger cities began to dis- 
appear from the theatrical map. In great sections of the 
country there is a new generation that has never seen 
a play. Those of us whose early days were spent in the 
galleries looking upon the great of the world must feel 
a pity for this generation, condemned exclusively to the 
output of Hollywood and the radio. There are dreams 
that they will never know, memories that will never 
warm their cooling vitals. 


New York is the last stronghold of the theatre, New 
York with most of its theatres dark, New York that 
has lost what was once an enthusiastic and discriminat- 
ing audience. For the most part theatre-going in New 
York has become quite casual and to many people en- 
tirely unnecessary. About the only interest expressed 
in plays today is as to their financial success. The ques- 
tion is no longer “Is it a good play?” Even little babies 
lisp “Is it a hit?’ There is one charming little girl in 
our neighborhood who has stopped speaking to me be- 
cause I haven’t had a hit in some time. Her attitude 
is discernible in some of my older friends, but they 
lack her courage. 

We all know that a better day is coming and we all 
know that the citizens of the land are fast becoming 
conscious of the fact that they have governments, fed- 
eral, state and local, that wil not run by themselves, 
that is, they will not run into anything but bankruptcy. 

When governments of cities, large and small, become 
the affair of the people the cultural life of the cities will 
find new expression. An obvious step in any cultural 
development is the civic theatre. Cities will not look 
to the meagre output of New York for theatrical sus- 
tenance. Strong local companies will develop. A recog- 
nized play may have as many as a hundred premieres 
instead of one, and its fate will not depend upon the 
verdict of any one city. 

These will be theatres worth writing for. These will 
be theatres that will not fear experiment. Their fate 
will be not solely in the box office. There will be less 
talk about hits and more about ideas and truth and 
beauty. 

Their fate will be largely in the hands of the dramatists 
and may all of us who believe in the need of the theatre 
pray that the dramatists will forget the forbidding face 
of Ibsen and look into themselves for the beauty that 
will save a mechanized land from a citizenry of robots. 
In the new day man’s leisure will become a pressing 
problem. The theatre can do much toward its solution. 
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Fiscal Crisis of the World's Largest City 


The indebtedness of New York City is almost 
equal to the total outstanding obligations of the 
48 states of the Union. Professor Lindsay 
Rogers, of Columbia University, discusses the 
problem of New York City in the hands of the 
bankers. 


FINANCIALLY AND POLITICALLY the last few months have 
been the most hectic which New York City has ever 
known. The world’s largest municipality faced a fiscal 
emergency which on several occasions narrowly escaped 
becoming a catastrophe. On each occasion, however, the 
bankers furnished the necessary funds so that the city 
was able to meet its current bills. Their key rescue 
loan on December 7 was conditioned on drastic addi- 
tional economies in the 1933 budget. Such a financial 
situation was surely serious enough to require a 
moratorium on political manoeuvring. Instead, there was 
much jockeying back and forth by those who had the 
duty of dealing with the situation, and the resulting de- 
cline of public confidence made the city’s embarrassment 
seem greater than it really was. 

New York City’s budgets are prepared during the 
autumn and go into effect on January 1. In the making 
of the budget for 1933, familiar characters have played 
their roles in a different way. Characters new to budget- 
making have come on the scene. Taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions have been more vigorous and more informed in 
demanding economies. Hearings before the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment—the _ budget-adopting 
agency—have been far less perfunctory than is ordinari- 
ly the case. The acting Mayor undertook more definite 
responsibility for an executive budget than any of his 
predecessors had been willing to assume. But when it 
appeared that his tenure of office would end on January 
1, the Board of Estimate showed its unwillingness to 
let the acting Mayor present a program of economies. 
The Board proposed to make the budget itself. Mean- 
while the Comptroller who, by the charter, is instructed 
to be articulate in formal reports, was putting out in 
profusion and confusion alarmist and reassuring state- 
ments that the city needed large sums from the bankers, 
and that the city needed 
no sums at all. The pub- 
lic—and even many in the 
city administration—were 
considerably puzzled; but 
the public showed a firm 
grasp of one reality: 
economy was necessary. 
The remarkable wave of 
popular approval which 
greeted Mr. McKee’s 
modest program disclosed 
the too infrequently real- 
ized desire of electors for 
leaders who are willing to 
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to show some courage and to accept responsibiltiy. 

The bankers, who are usually in the background so 
far as the financing of New York is concerned, made 
several prominent entrances and exits. Like every other 
great business undertaking, New York City must bor- 
row huge sums, not only for long term financing but in 
anticipation of revenues. Not since 1916, however, had 
the city had any difficulty in securing financing. Now 
the bankers found themselves unable to sell the city’s 
obligations and they thus began to take a prominent in- 
terest in the city’s fiscal plight. The Board of Aldermen, 
which usually rubberstamps a budget and has for years 
made no changes of amounts, spent several weeks in ex- 
amining the 1933 estimates and brought forth the mouse 
of a one tenth of one per cent reduction. But real scal- 
ings must come from salaries many of which the city 
has no power to reduce. So-called “mandatory laws” 
which were enacted by the state legislature to compel 
the city to maintain salaries at certain levels stand in the 
way. Hence, to surmount its difficulties, New York City 
asked acting Governor Lehman to call the legislature in 
special session to repeal the mandatory legislation. 

Meanwhile the Seabury Investigating Committee was 
hearing from prominent civic leaders plans for a com- 
plete reorganization of the city’s administrative struc- 
ture with a probable saving of some millions a year. 
Financial stringency is a stern teacher. Lessons can be 
learned rapidly when emergencies are faced. It seems 
possible, therefore, that out of the present crisis, will 
come not only budget reductions but some simplifica- 
tion of New York City’s complicated charter, and ad- 
ministrative reorganization which will be more efficient 
as well as more economical. 


From the confusing cross currents of events certain 
facts stand out. As yet New York City’s financial crisis 
has been principally in respect of current financing. Its 
fiscal structure is still fundamentally sound and can be 
kept so if the city adjusts itself rapidly enough to a 
changed price structure and if it can secure cash for its 
current needs and maturities. The city, in short, has had 
problems much the same as those which faced certain 
important railroads a year or so ago. Their revenues 
had fallen more rapidly than their operating costs. They 
had certain maturities to meet and if the times had been 
normal would have had no difficulty in making satis- 
factory arrangements. When their operating costs were 
reduced and when their maturities were temporarily 
cared for, confidence in their securities was restored. 
They are by no means out of the woods, but for the time 
being they have no crisis. Indeed New York City is 
in a more favorable position than were the unfortunate 
railroads because there are greater opportunities for 
drastic curtailment of expenditures without sacrificing 
efficiency, and the income of the city from taxation can be 
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counted on more certainly. 

Before this situation— 
of a financial crisis but of 
a fundamentally sound 
fiscal structure—is_ set 
forth in more detail it is 
desirable to comment fur- 
ther on the roles played 
by the various characters 
in the budget-making 
drama. If this is done the 
nature of the crisis and 
the measures taken to 
avert it will gradually 
emerge. 

First, as to the interest taken by taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions. The most important one of these was the Citizens 
Budget Commission whose birth last spring was heralded 
by a fanfare of trumpets. An expert staff was secured 
and the Committee proposed to present to the adminis- 
tration and to the public such detailed data on wise and 
proper economies that operating expenses would be 
greatly pared down. When in October the proposed 
budget for 1933 was adopted and transmitted to the 
Board of Aldermen the decrease amounted to something 
like $73,000,000. The grand total of the 1932 budget 
had been $631,366,297. The total of the budget pro- 
posed for 1933 was $557,141,022. But of this decrease 
$41,220,000 were accounted for by a reduction of the 
debt service item—by what was in effect a raid on the 
sinking funds. Only in a bookkeeping sense was this 
an economy. By charging the expenses of the Board of 
Transportation, which had been carried in the budget, to 
the proceeds of long term bonds for subway construc- 
tion $7,000,000 were saved. Nearly $4,000,000 came 
from a reduction of appropriations for the teachers’ re- 
tirement system. In actual economy, therefore, the 
budget showed savings less than $20,000,000. 








This was hardly a striking success for the taxpayers 
organizations. It was hardly the kind of economy which 
one had a right to expect in a period of catastrophic de- 
flation. The McKee economy program would have cut 
the budget by $85,250,000 but the major portion of that 
amount would have come from reduced operating ex- 
penses and temporary reductions of salaries and not 
from the sinking funds. Acting Mayor McKee wisely 
proposed to modify, rather than abandon, the Delaney 
Plan for short term subway financing. Under that plan 
there were outstanding four issues of four year bonds, 
each issue for $52,000,000. Two of these issues were 
held by the sinking funds so that the city had the power 
to extend their terms. Mayor McKee proposed that 
these issues be converted into eight year bonds. If the 
term was thus extended the amounts already paid into 
the sinking funds for amortization on a four year basis 
would be greater than the amounts legally required for 
amortization on an eight year basis. Mr. McKee pro- 
posed to use this surplus to reduce the budget for 1933 
and 1934, but to retain the short term financing prin- 
ciple and to retire the bonds in four years from the 
previous dates of maturity—that is in 1937 and 1938 
instead of in 1933 and 1934. The McKee plan called 
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for the reduction of all salaries which the city could 
reduce and “voluntary contributions” from employees 
who were protected by mandatory legislation. This pro- 
posed saving would have amounted to $18,500,000. 

But the other members of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment would not listen to these proposals. 
They raided the sinking funds to the extent that was 
possible by law. The two four-year term subway issues 
were changed into fifty year bonds and $104,000,000 
have thus been added to the city’s long term debt. Many 
of the other items in the Mayor’s program were scrap- 
ped. Thereupon the public, and hence the bankers, be- 
gan to realize that the city was still being profligate. 
There was no market for city securities, and the bankers 
finally made it known that they were unwilling, or per- 
haps it would be more accurate to say unable, to care for 
the city’s December maturities and the funds which the 
city would need for current payrolls, etc., in advance of 
the receipt of real estate taxes. 


The bankers were in a difficult position. They could 
hardly do more than say to the city that economy was 
necessary in order that the confidence of investors could 
be restored. They hesitated even to be too specific—in 
public at least—as to the total reduction which would be 
necessary to reestablish confidence. They could hardly 
dictate to the city the specific economies which should 
be effected. In the situation there were some elements 
of irony. A letter from the banking syndicate, published 
on October 18, declared it “unwilling to make any fur- 
ther commitments in regard to the financing of the city 
of New York until such action is taken by the Board 
of Estimate in regard to the budget of the city for 1933 
as will establish the credit of the city of New York.” 
The same day the Board of Estimate was adding $104,- 
000,000 of fifty year bonds to the city’s debt and Comp- 
troller Berry was declaring that the bankers were op- 
posed to four year bonds. This “bookkeeping economy” 
seemed to ease the situation. Sixteen years ago, how- 
ever, when the World War and unsettled banking con- 
ditions made it extremely difficult for the city to borrow 
the money which it then needed—as at present for 
maturities and for current bills—a bankers syndicate 
was organized to furnish the city $100,000,000 for three 
years at 6%. The stipulation then was that the city 
must change its financial policy and adopt a “pay as you 
go plan.” Now, however, the pay as you go plan for 
the construction of the new subway system was 
abandoned. 

Whatever the attitude of the bankers on short term 
versus long term financing they began to learn that this 
kind of economy did not satisfy the investor. They began 
to take a more informed and detailed interest in the city’s 
fiscal plight. One must not blame them, I suppose, but 
the attitude of the bankers toward New York City seems 
to me in some respects reminiscent of their attitude to- 
ward certain Latin-American governments which they 
formerly financed. Fiscal solvency did not become a 
matter of high importance so long as bonds could be sold. 
So long as New York City’s obligations could be sold 
the bankers were not greatly concerned over whether the 
city was living beyond its means and over whether ex- 
penditures must not be drastically curtailed. 
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Negotiations between the city and the bankers were 
carried on largely by Comptroller Berry. He, as I have 
said, bewildered the public by having plenty of money 
one week and no money at all the following week. 
Comptroller Berry has been a great improvement over 
his predecessors in issuing financial reports in simple 
form, but the events the first week of December show 
that one amendment of New York City’s charter is high- 
ly desirable: a requirement that the Comptroller should 
regularly furnish to the Board of Estimate a statement 
of the city’s cash position—moneys on hand, moneys 
expected, payrolls and other bills which have to be met, 
and—most important of all—the maturities of the city’s 
obligations. Only if this is done can the city administra- 
tion and the public know how dependent the city is on 
the bankers. If that had been done the astonishing per- 
formance of late November would have been avoided. 
Not until December 2 did the full facts appear. 


On November 23, however, Comptroller Berry pub- 
lished some elaborate suggestions which looked toward 
a revision of the city’s financial procedure. He was re- 
assuring on the matter of general solvency, but in this 
financial statement there was no indication of the special 
difficulties which were to be faced in December. On No- 
vember 24 Comptroller Berry announced that in De- 
cember he would have “an estimated surplus of $90,000,- 
000 more than I will need for expenses.” He listed his 
payrolls, which totalled something more than $30,000,- 
000 and said that “as anyone can easily see, despite 
propaganda of any kind, I will have no difficulty in meet- 
ing my payrolls.” 

A week later, however, it appeared that for the city 
to meet its bills in December, $144,600,000 would have 
to be borrowed. The salary rolls and other bills by no 
means told the whole December story. In that month 
a $52,000,000 bond issue matured; an interest payment 
of $11,100,000 fell due; $21,500,000 would be necessary 
for old age relief, unemployment, etc., and the revenue 
bills (that is, the temporary borrowings in anticipation of 
taxes) maturing in December amounted to $151,000,000. 
Comptroller Berry’s surplus of $90,000,000 more than 
“I will need for expenses,” announced on November 24, 
fell far short of covering the $235,600,000 which is the 
total of the items just listed. 

The bankers declared themselves unable to meet the 
demand for $144,600,000. They still had on their hands 
part of the last issue of city obligations which they had 
underwritten. As they told Lieutenant Governor Leh- 
man in the midnight conference of December 1-2, since 
November 17 they had been able to dispose of only 
$200,000 of the 534 per cent certificates which they had 
underwritten for the city. Of the issue of $21,500,000 
of city bonds which they took for the month of Novem- 
ber $11,000,000 were still in their possession. Acting 
Governor Lehman therefore called a special session of 
the legislature on December 9 so that the mandatory 
legislation could be repealed and the 1933 budget of 
New York City could be reopened for further reduc- 
tions. 

This crisis in current financing and maturities thus 
became acute because the investing public had lost con- 
fidence and this had happened because the economies had 
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been niggardly and because the news had gradually 
seeped through that the balance of the city’s budget 
would not remain a balance. The chief problem is in 
respect of uncollected realty taxes. The Comptroller’s 
statement on December 2 showed that the uncollected 
realty taxes for the year 1932 amounted to $160,027,000. 
Uncollected taxes for the years 1928-31 aggregated $58,- 
525,000 of which only $7,000,000 had been cared for 
by the budget appropriations. That is a formidable 
deficit. To be sure the city has tax liens on the property 
but there is no market for real estate, and in any event 
the city cannot realize on its liens for several years. 
Against this grand total of $211,552,000, which the city 
has appropriated but which has not been received, issues 
of revenue bills are underwritten by the bankers in order 
to meet the city’s need for cash. 

This situation was arranged for by the bankers in 
January, 1932. It was then known that because of the 
real estate depression, vacancies in office buildings and 
apartments, the arrears in tax collection would be heavy. 
The bankers therefore provided a revolving fund of 
$151,000,000 of revenue bill borrowings “in anticipation 
of the collection of taxes.” Last January, according to 
Comptroller Berry, the city estimated that it would have 
to borrow in December, 1932, $74,000,000 “‘in anticipa- 
tion of the collection of taxes.” 

It appeared on December 2, at the time of Comptroller 
Berry’s statement, that $134,000,000 would be required. 
The revolving fund of $151,000,000 came due in various 
installments from Decemer 5 to December 13. It was 
this revolving fund which the bankers refused to renew. 
The city had cash to meet the December 5th and 6th 
payments of $15,000,000 each but it was short by $12,- 
500,000 on the $40,000,000 payment due at three o'clock 
on December 7. The certainty of a special session of 
the legislature and resolutions of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment persuaded the bankers to renew 
these revenue bills and to renew the tranches of the re- 
volving fund which matured on other December days. 
Renewals will be for short periods and the city, so far 
as current financing is concerned, will live from hand 
to mouth until the amount of economies is finally known. 


The decrease by the Board of Estimate amounted to 
$73,000,000. A promised salary slash of $20,000,000 
and an additional $20,000,000 subsequently pledged will 
mean that the city budget for 1933 will be $113,000,000 
less than in 1932—a reduction of about 18%. The 
Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment will en- 
dure a great deal of pain 
in deciding on the amounts 
which the different codes 
of the budget shall con- 
tribute in order to make 
up the $40,000,000 reduc- 
tion for which pledges 
have been given. 

It may be confidently 
anticipated that a good 
deal more than half of the 
$40,000,000 will come 
from salaries. The debt 











service item, which cannot be touched, is more than 
$150,000,000. Reductions have to come from the rest 
of the budget, and since expenditures for supplies, equip- 
ment, etc., were scaled in order to make a salary cut un- 
necessary, they can probably not be cut much more. 
So city officials and employees will bear the chief burden 
when the Board of Estimate makes good on its $40,000,- 
000 pledge. 

But when this is done will the city be in a sound 
financial condition? This year, for the first time since 
the city was consolidated, the total assessed valuation 
of real estate declined. The net reduction announced on 
October 1 was $719,151,858. Even if the hundreds of 
pending certiorari proceedings cause further reductions, 
the total valuation of realty subject to taxation can be 
hardly less than $18,000,000,000. But this assessed 
valuation is, in the case of many properties, in excess of 
real values. If the depression continues the city will 
have to face a further decline of total assessed valua- 
tions. But what, on the present basis, is the outlook? 
The question is all important in respect of the city’s debt 
incurring capacity and in respect of the tax rate. 


The debt margin seems to be ample. Under the state 
constitution the city can incur debt (apart from bonds 
which are issued for self-sustaining improvements or 
which are specially exempted) to the extent of ten per 
cent of the assessed valuation of real estate subject to 
taxation. The city could issue several hundred millions 
more of corporate stock and still be within the debt 
margin. Since capital expenditures have practically 
ceased, and in all probability will not soon be resumed, 
there could be a considerable decline in the total of as- 
sessed valuations without affecting the debt margin. 

Economies which have already been decided upon and 
which are promised will permit, if the city so desires, a 
tax rate lower than for many years. It would, however, 
be extremely unwise to have the tax rate too low. If 
the city had been in the habit of appropriating to cover 
tax deficiencies, one principal cause of the recent crisis 
of current financing would not have existed. The 1933 
budget should contain a sizeable appropriation for tax 


deficiencies. It is certain that the failure of collections 
will be greater than the estimate. Since there is no 
market for real estate the tax liens are doubtful security 
and the property on which taxes are not paid will not 
be good property. The moneys which the city. will re- 
ceive from miscellaneous revenues will probably not 
exceed $85,000,000. If the 1933 budget is scaled down 
to $520,000,000 then $435,000,000 must be raised by 
taxes on real estate. A rate of $2.50 (instead of the 
$2.59 rate now in effect) applied to a total valuation of 
$18,000,000,000 would yield $450,000,000. That would 
allow for a further tax deficiency appropriation of $15,- 
000,000 to meet a small part of the accumulated de- 
ficiencies mentioned above. It is certain that whatever 
the tax rate a considerable percentage of the levy will 
be uncollected and perhaps uncollectible. 


To recapitulate, New York City’s fiscal crisis has two 
aspects. There is first of all the problem of current 
financing to permit the city to meet its maturing obliga- 
tions. As in the past, that can be accomplished now only 
with the assistance of the bankers and this has been 
promised for some months to come, on condition that 
the Board of Estimate lives up to its economy pledges. 
Public confidence has been restored and will not be 
shaken again until it appears that the city is living on 
too lavish a scale, that real estate values are still declin- 
ing, that the real estate tax is failing to produce expected 
revenues, and that tax deficiencies are increasing. 


In the long run these problems are far more impor- 
tant than the issue of current financing. Despite econo- 
mies, New York City still cuts its municipal cloth ac- 
cording to the price level of several years ago. If the 
trend of falling prices continues to be reflected in the 
real estate market then the issue of fundamental solvency 
will be raised in acute form. After the Federal Govern- 
ment the government of New York City is the most im- 
portant governmental agency in the United States. Its 
indebtedness is almost equal to the total outstanding 
obligations of the forty-eight states of the Union. A 
fiscal crisis in New York City therefore can be more 
catastrophic than any financial crisis Save one which in- 
volves the validity of Federal obligations. 
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Land Witheut Rebels 


The road back which Germany will select is 
called one of the great unsolved problems now 
confronting Europe. Germany’s present diffi- 
culties are discussed by Count von Piickler, 
one of Germany’s younger writers, who is an 
American correspondent in Berlin. 


MANY BOOKS have been written about the marvelous 
recovery of the German Reich following the World War. 
Foreign, and especially American, magazines and peri- 
odicals, have published articles about the new spirit in 
that young democracy East of the Rhine, about the im- 
pressive industrial plants built up despite reparation 
payments. German ocean flyers, scientists and _politi- 
cians received on the steps of the city hall of New York 
have renewed old ties of friendship between the United 
States and the Reich. No more hard feelings, every- 
thing was just as before the war—said these articles. 

The Germans evidently—look at their business statis- 
tics—had mastered an almost hopeless situation. The 
world learned with satisfaction that a fine new nation had 
emerged in central Europe. That was the impression 
given by the printed word. 

The regular news reports, cabled by Berlin correspon- 
dents to the more serious papers in the United States, 
sometimes talked a somewhat different language. It 
seemed that there were financial difficulties in Germany 
and some political trouble. A man by the name of Hit- 
ler, for some reason or other, was being a little noisy, 
and there were not a few communists. But then, of 
course, there are always not wholly satisfied workmen, 
an easy prey to reckless demagogues. With the well 
known “innate sense of the German people for law and 
order” being the chief characteristic of the Germans and 
old man Hindenburg, “statesman, soldier and republi- 
can,” fathering those 60,000,000 in central Europe, 
surely nothing could stop the ultimate recovery. Funda- 
mentally, the more cheerful writers told their readers, 
Germany was on the up-grade. 


The truth is that since the World War, and the 
conclusion of the treaty of Versailles, never have 
there been fewer signs pointing at a recovery either way, 

. toward a reconstruction of 
the old or the creation of a 
new Germany, than at the 
turn of the year 1932. 
Germany’s horizon is dark. 
The hopeful signs that 
many people have pro- 
fessed to see within the 
last fourteen years have, 
as a rule, proved delu- 
sions—delusions of people 
who took the mere de- 
struction of the old for 
the dawn of the new, of 
German and foreign busi- 
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By C. E. Graf von Puckler 


nessmen who thought that the rise of production in Ger- 
many was tantamount to the rise of the nation, of 
bankers who were convinced that credit from abroad 
was all that was needed to make up for four years of 
war, over 2,000,000 killed and for the loss of ideals, 
faith and self-confidence; delusions of those who felt 
that our great machine age would have no difficulty in 
replacing spiritual values just as speedily as it knows 
how to transform an armament manufacturing company 
into a soft drink plant. 
G@ 


Those who spread the news about Germany’s recov- 
ery usually had been sent out to find an answer to the 
question “Can Germany pay?” At any time since the 
fall of 1918 they had comparatively little trouble in get- 
ting a confirmation of the optimistic prejudices which 
they entertained in this respect. They would soon find 
some business leader willing to tell them, with all the 
authority, and more, than his position carried, that Ger- 
many was swiftly recovering. 

But if the interviewer, eaving the fine office building 
with this cheerful diagnosis in his notebook, ever took 
the trouble to stop for a minute on the street to button- 
hole the first citizen on the sidewalk and to ask him: 
“How is everything in Germany?” he would have been 
told a different story. He would have seen despair in 
the eyes of the middle-class man or woman, hatred in 
the face of the workman, scorn among the farmers and 
resignation everywhere. 

Both the optimistic business man as well as the down- 
hearted man in the street, from their point of view, have 
a good reason for their attitude. The contrast in their 
outlook, which to this day is pronounced in Germany, 
is significant. The simple man in the street, whose wage 
or salary is never much above the minimum of subsis- 
tence anyway, even when the country is relatively pros- 
perous, resents the loss of ideals and faith much more 
acutely than the well-off business man. There were years 
after the war when German business, chiefly stimulated 
by a flood of foreign loans, was not doing badly. Much 
of the profits, it is true, went abroad for reparation pay- 
ments and interest service, but there was only few un- 
employed, and wages on the whole were higher than 
before the war. Yet there has never been any happiness 
and satisfaction among the German people at large. 


While the world learned of Germany’s recovery, while 
French statesmen began once more having sleepless 
nights under the nightmare of the Teuton giant rising 
to its feet to lead a war of revenge, and the confidence 
of international business returned, the German people 
themselves did not know that they had “recovered” and 
kept on talking of “peacetime” when they meant the 
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time before the war, before the fateful August of 1914. 

They have been suffering for the last fourteen years 
from a slow process of cultural disintegration. Their 
ideals and traditions of pre-war days: to love and serve 
God and your country, to be a good and respected citi- 
zen, looked small and old-fashioned after the war. Their 
savings were wiped out by the inflation of the mark. 
Their morals were scorned and ridiculed by a snobbish 
disillusioned post-war youth. Religion was laughed at 
everywhere. Those who thought they were the intellec- 
tual leaders of the new era were in fact nothing but 
the product of the cultural and spiritual vacuum left 
over from the war. But their influence was enormous, 
because the spirit of the people was broken and unable 
to put up any serious resistance. 


Prussia’s crushing defeat in 1806-07 caused the rise 
of a new spirit which overwhelmed Napoleon five years 
later. When the French imperial armies surrendered 
in 1870 the young French republic made a heroic attempt 
to save the nation. Russia’s collapse in the World War 
brought the dawn of a new era with new and great 
conceptions of social and political life. But the Ger- 
man collapse in November, 1918, produced nothing. 
The German people were completely exhausted. 


The events of November 9, 1918, when the Kaiser 
resigned the throne, have come to be called the German 
revolution. They do not deserve it. The last ounce of 
strength of the nation had been exhausted on the battle- 
fields of France. There was nothing left for a revolu- 
tion. Revolutionary spirit was an expression frequently 
heard then, but that had no meaning outside of sum- 
marizing the exhaustion, the disgust and disappointment 
of the people. The socialists who, in the course of 
events, inherited the government power from the former 
authorities, confined themselves to weak proclamations. 
To create an emergency government in order to prevent 
the complete dissolution of the Reich, to tear the epaul- 
ettes from the shoulders of disgusted soldiers, to re- 
move crowns from the roofs of public buildings, to 
abolish titles and raise wages was just about all they 
could do and did to usher in the new age of Marxism. 
Having no more strength of their own they let them- 
selves be guided by the naive belief that the Allied 
powers would be only too glad to help them put the 
new German democracy upon her feet and to keep her 
there. When this proved a disastrous fallacy, when the 
treaty of Versailles began choking to death the young 
republic, the new government was far too busy with the 
tasks of the hour to bother any more about revolution- 
ary spirit and ideals. 

® 


So the spiritual vacuum created in Germany by the 
war has never been filled to this day. There seems to 
be a widespread belief in the world that the German 
sense for law and order prevented serious upheavals. 
The fact is, rather, that there were, and that there are 
now, no rebels in Germany. The German spirit has 
remained broken. It is not because of their moral con- 
viction that there must be law and order that the Ger- 
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man masses have kept rel- 
atively quiet, but because 
they are weak and re- 
signed, because they do 
not dare jeopardize their 
jobs, if they have any. 
Rebels, wherever any 
showed up, are still dis- 
avowed by their own 
friends. We of young 
Germany have felt that the 
allied powers looked to it 
that Germany was kept in 
a constant emergency and 
had to devote its energy to 
the fight against war indemnities, armies of occupation 
and economic trouble. As long as Germany was kept 
on the verge of bankruptcy there was little danger of the 
rise of a new spirit, a revolutionary spirit. This “dan- 
ger” will become acute only, if Germany regains a cer- 
tain independent prosperity, or else goes bankrupt. 
The result is that the Germany we find today is a 
nation where the “decline of the West” is most conspicu- 
ous. But the German revolution, a spiritual and probably 
also political revolution, has only been postponed. In the 
long run either one of two things must happen: either 
the old ideals and the old order of pre-war days must be 
restored or a new system, new ideals and a new morality 
must be found. So far we have lived through a period 
of stagnation where neither the reaction has made much 
headway nor a strong revolutionary spirit has shown up. 
The spiritual vacuum created in 1918 remains to be filled. 





For the present, reactionary elements, though prob- 
ably in the best sense of the word, rule in Germany. 
Patriots, tied by birth and tradition to the old order 
(and that means to capitalism and the West) are trying 
to unite the nation. But the struggle of reaction against 
revolution has not yet begun, for the simple reason that 
the revolutionaries have not yet appeared. The struggle 
for political supremacy that we witness today in Ger- 
many is, primarily, a conflict among reactionaries. For 
the Nazis, despite their gradual radicalization, are at 
heart reactionaries. They are made up of the German 
middle-class which has always been extremely proud of 
what separated it from the proletarians. They were the 
“backbone of the nation” before the war. and it is only 
natural that they should long for a revival of those days. 
The socialists have shown, in the years when they were 
in office, that they had little to contribute to a revolu- 
tionary spirit. The centrists, the third large factor in 
German politics, will always be found where the Catholic 
Church is, namely, in opposition to new moral standards. 

Political parties in Germany today are getting more 
and more to be nothing except empty vessels which used 
to contain the political and social philosophies of the past, 
but now are devoid of any new and great conceptions 
to catch the imagination and to arouse the potential 
enthusiasm of the masses. Even the Nazis, with all 
their spirit of sacrifice and sense of comradeship, have 
produced nothing but a vague idealism and sentimental 
romanticism. The German revolutionaries of a prob- 
ably still distant future, those young intellectuals who 
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are looking ahead instead of intoxicating their minds 
with the recollection of “the glorious past,” are today 
scattered among all kinds of political parties and or- 
ganizations. They have yet found neither a common 
path nor leader. Everything is still hidden behind a 
smoke screen of literary discussion. The outsider, 
watching the daily news from Germany, does not hear 
of them. 

The few common ideas they have produced so far are 
largely confined to politics and economics due evidently 
to the fact that since the war economic and political 
problems have been most urgent. This may serve as a 
rough outline of their economic and political ideas, vague 
as they still are: 

Germany is no longer to be a capitalistic nation. Her 
economic life and business is to be planned and con- 
trolled in some way or other, so as to assure the greatest 
possible stability. Economic self-containment, as far as 
possible, will be the premise of this system of “national 
socialism.” But as Germany with her large industrial 
population depends to a certain extent on commercial 
intercourse with other nations her foreign trade is to be 
directed so as to prepare the gradual evolution of a mid- 
dle-Europe, whose national units, while remaining inde- 
pendent, will be bound together by the systematic 
exchange of goods. This middle-European bloc, which 
is to include the territory of the former Austria-Hun- 
gary, the Balkan states and Poland, will incline toward 
Russia rather than to the West. 

Those are so far the most tangible points in what may 
some day be the program of German revolutionaries. It 
is nothing more than a frame, subject probably to many 
amendments. What this frame will contain, what the 
future political and social structure of Germany is to be, 
it cannot now be predicted with any degree of accuracy. 
The communist party today, though representing more 


than one third of the German workmen, is practically 
outlawed. They are the official enemies of the present 
state. Yet there is little doubt that Bolshevik ideas and 
experiences will contribute to the future structure of 
Germany, although hardly through the dictatorship and 
their collectivism. 

Having suffered most within the past fourteen years 
among the nations of the West, the German people are 
about ready to make an end of that 100-year period 
which because it is characterized by the predominance 
of business and money begins to be hateful to them. 
The Germans are best prepared to submit to the stern 
discipline of a new morality. 

Whether there will be an open clash between reaction- 
aries and revolutionaries will depend on future develop- 
ments. It is not impossible though the time of civil 
war seems to be over and the opportunity for revolu- 
tionizing Germany by violence seems to have been 
missed for good in November, 1918. It is more probable 
that the ground for the birth of a new Germany will be 
prepared gradually, that new ideas will percolate bit by 
bit in the next five, ten, maybe twenty years, and that 
the Lenin of the German revolution will simply execute 
the will of the people by instituting the new order. 

The nations that won the war may successfully try, 
owing to the moral stimulus of victory, to escape for 
the present a spiritual, social and political revolution. 
The vanquished have no choice except cultural decline 
or an entirely new start. Austria-Hungary, having dis- 
appeared completely, only two nations remain that suf- 
fered defeat—Germany and Russia. The Russian revo- 
lution followed closely on the heels of defeat. The 
Germans, given to progress on long and complicated 
detours and slow in recovering from the blow of Ver- 
sailles, will need more time before they decide to make 


a new start. 
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Does the promised New Deal contain a new 
foreign policy for the United States? The 
argument for more realism and less sentiment, 
a closer relationship to the fleeting dollar in 
drafting a new policy, is urged by George E. 
Sokolsky, writer, lecturer and author of “Tinder 
Box of Asia.” 


“DOLLAR DIPLOMACY” has never been popular in the 
United States. It has never been popular because Ameri- 
cans have so often been led to believe that dollars are 
tainted. The conception of a foreign policy in pursuit 
of trade has not appealed to the international lawyers 
who have supported a diplomacy in support of principles. 
Yet the foreign policy of this, or any other country, can 
only be an instrument of government, and a govern- 
ment can only be continuous and effective when it labors 
for the welfare of its own people. 

The principal need of the American people today is 
a closer relationship to the fleeting dollar. With nearly 
a fifth of the population removed from easy access to 
dollars, the United States presents the spectacle of a 
rich man’s house in confusion and disorder. The farmer 
requires more dollars; the manufacturer requires more 
dollars; the laborer requires more dollars. 

Recently I spoke to a wise man about the relationship 
of our foreign policy to getting the dollar back to the 
American masses. He said to me, “You must not be so 
crude. Americans are sentimental. They don’t like to 
think that what they do is motivated by financial con- 
siderations.” 

Why not? The dollar represents, under our capital- 
istic system, food and clothes and shelter, education and 
leisure, music and art, books and painting. It represents 
peace and prosperity. It represents the facts of our 
civilization. 

The foreign policy of this country cannot be unre- 
lated to its economic structure. It cannot be something 
apart, an activity for delicate gentlemen who dislike trade. 
It is as an instrument of trade, as a weapon for eco- 
nomic exploitation, as a means of producing more work 
for American labor and more revenue for the Ameri- 
can farmer, that the foreign policy of this country, in 
this critical period of the 
shrinkage of dollars, takes 
on a new importance. 

The American attitudes 
towards Soviet Russia, 
Japan, China, Canada, 
Great Britain, and even 
the South American coun- 
tries, call for immediate 
revision because they were 
developed without due re- 
gard to trade interests. 
This country dislikes com- 
munism as much as Soviet 
Russia dislikes capitalism, 











Empty Hands Across the Sea 


By George E. Sokolsky 


but it is difficult to understand the logical nexus between 
an emotional reaction to an ideology and the willingness 
to trade with a ready customer. The same rule of stark 
realism should be applied to each of the trading coun- 
tries: if they want to and can do business with us, we 
should do business with them—and let questions of 
ideals, morals, confused logic and human error be left 
to politicians, specialists and to time. 


The foreign policy of the United States was developed 
during the 19th century when a small number of ardent 
and courageous men and women set out to conquer an 
unknown continent. From the beginnings of national 
existence the American relationship with foreign parts, 
not only with Europe and Central America, but also 
with Asia and Africa, required a defensive foreign policy 
to safeguard the very existence of the small and strug- 
gling country and to protect its slight commerce. Thus, 
the first treaty with China, signed as early as 1843, con- 
tains all the factors which are today inherent in our 
Asiatic policy. Similarly, the Monroe Doctrine is a de- 
fensive mechanism against continued European pene- 
tration on the American continents. The foreign policy 
was, in those days, a defensive mechanism of an insecure 
people who wanted to be left alone to work out their 
destiny in the conquest of a rich continent. 

The territorial limits of the United States were for 
years uncertain. It was not until the Pacific was reached 
that the Western political boundary was fixed, but an 
intervening economic area remained for colonial exploi- 
tation. The Northern boundary was fixed by Canada’s 
disinclination to forsake England, but we almost went 
to war over the Oregon territory. The Southern boun- 
dary was achieved by imperialistic warfare and equally 
imperialistic purchase. 

As this movement of the boundaries away from the 
original thirteen colonies involved relations with foreign 
countries, the United States was aggressively forward 
in its foreign policy, but even during the most bellicose 
days of American imperialism, trade was not the primary 
force of motivation. If anywhere, only in the Far East, 
and principally in the articulation of the American policy 
in China, has trade tended to be a salient factor in 
American foreign relations. The acquisition of the Phil- 
ippines aroused an interest in the Pacific trade which 
had become less active after the Civil War, but it was 
not until the World War that a Pacific trade ballyhoo, 
accompanied by what in the East was called gas, wind 
and water, stirred American statesmen. The refocusing 
of policy was in no small measure due to Herbert 
Hoover who, as Secretary of Commerce, was influenced 
by a realism which he lost after his election to the 
Presidency. 
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The growth of the American population was stimu- 
lated by the unparalleled natural riches of the border 
provinces. Each frontier opened new fields of wealth 
to an acquisitive people. Each new field brought, not 
only the more adventuresome from the already settled 
American states, but immigrants from every country 
in Europe. The high arability of the Middle West 
farm lands, the mineral wealth of the mountainous prov- 
inces, the riches in lumber in the forested provinces 
made it possible for pioneering stock not only to become 
economically self-sufficient but even to acquire an equity 
in personal fortunes hitherto unattainable by farmers, 
miners, lumbermen, by a people who in any other coun- 
try represent the lower economic strata or, at best, the 
lower bourgeoisie. 

Even more intensively to absorb the full energies of 
this people, the Industrial Revolution encountered upon 
this soil a completely unusual circumstance—there were 
no impediments, no traditions, no existing industries, 
no class habits to hamper its free growth. While the 
United States was becoming the principal agricultural 
country, it was also developing into the principal in- 
dustrial country. Whatever genius and energy was not 
consumed by agriculture was consumed by industry. 
Binding the whole was a network of railroads, so 
numerous, so diverse that every town and hamlet was 
tied into what, by the opening of the 20th century, 
became a compact economic unit unparalleled in its pro- 
ductive capacity, unparalleled in its output and the even- 
ness of its distribution. 

The average American became the richest man on 
earth, that is compared with other human beings in his 
own bracket. 

The astonishing economic prosperity of this country 
was geared to meet two conditions, first, an increasing 
population and, second—an expanding territorial extent 
as the frontier moved outward, increasing from nearly 
900,000 square miles in 1800 to more than 3,000,000 in 
1930. The population grew not only because of a high 
birth rate but also because of large scale immigration 
from Europe and Africa, which for some years averaged 
more than a million a year. The increase of population 
for the same period of some 5,000,000 in 1800 to more 
than 120,000,000 in 1930 provides an ample explanation 
for the increase in the consumption of goods, for the 
immigrant is a consumer the day he arrives and the 
child is a consumer before he is born. 


The capacity for the production of consumption goods 
for years could not fill the constantly increasing require- 
ment; thus the protective tariff became the instrument 
for the encouragement of an indigenous industry in com- 
petition with European industrial establishments which 
hoped to find here a profitable market. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of an extraordinary high tariff, the United 
States was, up to the Great War, a good market for the 
products of European countries. The struggle of the 
rising American industries to protect themselves against 
competition from Europe, the fear lest the boundaries 
of the country be affected by European imperialism, the 
rising standard of living due to the accretions from in- 
dustry and the establishment of a farmer class rather 
than a peasantry due to the ease with which farm land 
could be acquired in new areas opened by the moving 
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frontier, created a national 
psychology unfavorable to x 
an intimate participation é 
in the affairs of Europe. | 
The American not only 
had no time to devote to jj 4 
foreign affairs, but he was . \ 
afraid of them. He not ares 
only was not conscious of 
the value of a foreign i 
market but he could hard- 
ly satisfy the American wa 
market. The foreign 
policy of this country then 
tended to become senti- 
mental. There were countries we “liked” and countries 
we “liked” not so much. It is surprising how skillful 
our diplomats were in avoiding an involvement in world 
affairs. We stayed out of the international picture 
really until the Spanish-American War, into which Mr. 
Hearst hurtled us, to reorient us, perhaps forever, out 
of a policy of isolation into a policy of imperialism and 
cooperation. 











From Washington to Wilson, the United States could 
afford to neglect its foreign trade. Whatever it brought 
was a trifling addition to a profitable going concern. If, 
to get this additional trade, any sacrifice had to be made 
of whatsoever character, then the business was not 
regarded as worthwhile. The pioneers of foreign trade 
were in difficulties when they sought special backing or 
unusual credit arrangements or political concessions. 

The War, however, changed the picture with startling 
sureness. Three tendencies appeared during the war 
to alter the character of American economic conditions. 
First, the bars were raised to immigration. No longer 
would the population increase because of the influx of 
aliens. No longer could producers anticipate a rapid 
increase of consumers on the basis of large numbers of 
Europeans settling in the United States. In fact, by 
1930 the peak of iinmigration had been reached and 
crossed; more persons were actually leaving the United 
States in 1931 than had entered it. 

Second—an era of agricultural and industrial in- 
flation was entered upon which had for its objective not 
the satisfaction of the consumer demand in the United 
States, but a world demand based upon the inability of 
battling countries to produce their normal quotas. The 
United States became the supply-house of the world. 
Factories were built and expanded as though the war 


, would go on forever. Agriculture was mechanized and 
-acreage increased as though the other countries would 


never produce anything again. This inflation continued 
until 1921, when there was a warning that it should be 
arrested. With sublime disregard for economic facts, 
it was stimulated and overstimulated until the collapse 
came in 1929, 

Third—to finance this inflation, the United States 
exported vast quantities of capital. Countries which 
had never before been able to borrow on tremendous 
scales found easy access to capital in the American 
market, and often capital so readily acquired was ex- 
pended extravagantly or carelessly. Furthermore, 
American capital financed industries in foreign countries 
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which competed in export markets with American 
industries or with the industries of other debtor 
nations. In an effort to meet external payments— 
that is to pay the American creditor—each country 
sought to produce as much for export as its industry 
could while at the same time reducing imports by every 
known device. 

The inflation of industry by the excessive export of 
capital from the United States, particularly from 1925 
to 1929, tended to facilitate the debacle, but when it 
became apparent that the debtors could not meet their 
obligations without destroying their own economic 
structures, then the United States could not readily 
cooperate with other countries in achieving a facile re- 
adjustment because the United States was not part of 
the machinery of codperation, while the debt question 
became a subject of internal politics and an object for 
confused thinking. 


After having been a debtor country throughout her 
history the United States found herself the principal 
creditor of the nations of the world. After having 
been a nation which could afford to disregard foreign 
trade, she became a nation which had to develop foreign 
trade not only to keep her factories open and her agri- 
culture prosperous, but also to make it possible for her 
debtors to pay their debts. From a nation which had 
sought to avoid entanglements and even the simplest 
forms of international codperation, she had become the 
one country upon whose policy the welfare of every 
other country depended. 

The foreign policy of the United States developed 
by an agricultural people of Puritan antecedents, de- 
signed to protect a rising industrial economy from being 
swamped by competition from Europe and latterly from 
Asia, was pursued to avoid codperation while maintain- 
ing friendship, good-will and virtue. 


It may be true that the United States seeks justice and 
peace, but it cannot feed its own or competing popula- 
tions on such desiderata. It may be true that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine in Central and South America, the Open 
Door Policy and the Territorial Integrity of China in 
Asia, and the doctrine of non-codperation cluminating in 
the rejection of the Versailles Treaty by the Senate are 
cardinal principles of American foreign policy, but how 
is the United States to ov- 
ercome the thought lag be- 
tween economic realities 
and traditional policies? 
How is the foreign policy 
of the United States to be 
transformed from a mech- 
anism of mere protection 
from entanglement to an 
instrument of economic 
readjustment and growth, 
from a series of doctrines 
to avoid cooperation to a 
medium for the promo- 
tion of trade relationships? 
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Suppose we discuss the problem from an altogether 
different direction. Suppose we suggest that no altera- 
tion is made ‘in our foreign policy. Then, for instance, 
the tariff remains an instrument of domestic politics and 
becomes, in effect, a Great Wall of China to keep 
out the products of other countries. By corollary, every 
European and Asiatic country keeps out our goods with 
the objective of such retaliation as appeared at the 
Ottawa Conference. There is not a single commodity 
produced in the United States which cannot be produced 
and purchased elsewhere. No nation must buy in the 
United States. Similarly, with the exception perhaps of 
silk, coffee, rubber and some metals there are few, if 
any, commodities consumed in the United States which 
cannot be produced in this country and for the excep- 
tions there are substitutes in the offing. How completely 
self-sufficient the United States can become may per- 
haps be instanced by two examples: as a means to 
accomplish the diversification of crops, the soya bean 
has been planted in Illinois, lowa and Kansas during the 
past year and about $1,000,000 of this product has been 
exported. The soya bean is the principal pay crop of 
Manchuria and was at one time exclusively raised in 
China. Similarly, tung trees have been planted in 
Florida and Mississippi. This tree provides an oil 
which is a base for paints and varnishes and which has 
been an exclusive product of China. Both these com- 
modities enter largely into China’s trade, tung oil par- 
ticularly being a commodity of American consumption. 


If we compete with the Manchurian peasant in his 
one pay crop, and if we refuse to purchase the com- 
modities of the Chinese peasants of Hunan and Kiangsi, 
they cannot purchase the produce of our industries. 
China is our fourth best customer. After the results 
of the Ottawa Conference become effective she may 
become our second best customer. After the crash in 
1929, the price of Japanese silk fell, the market in 
Paterson, N. J., disappeared and the Japanese farmer 
was left without his pay crop. Japan is our third best 
customer today and may become our first best customer. 
The Ottawa Conference represents the reaction of 
Canada and Great Britain to our thought lag between 
the economics of trade and our foreign policy. Canada 
is our first best customer; Great Britain our second. 

We may wipe out this foreign trade. We may forget 
it. We may build a wall about ourselves as Chin Shih 
Hwangti built the Great Wall of China to keep the 
barbarians out. The United States will survive. The 
American people will continue to eat. Agriculture and 
industry will be practiced. 

But what will this country be like? Remembering 
that existent American industry and agriculture have 
been geared to an increasing industry plus a wartime 
and post-war inflation involving supplying goods abroad 
while maintaining a high standard of living at home, 
we face the fact of a static if not decreasing population 
at home and reduced if not obliterated export to foreign 
countries. Our industry and agriculture will have to 
be deflated to a constant internal consumption with no 
possibility of expansion. It may be suggested that the 
standard of living of the American people will continue 
to rise as it has risen in the past and that consumption 
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will thereby be increased. But the rise of the standard 
of living is directly affected by the increasing population, 
the elevation of the immigrants and their descendants 
to the American standard and the wartime inflation which 
was influenced by the export of capital and goods to 
foreign countries. 

It seems to me that if we wipe out our foreign trade 
completely, we shall find it necessary to reduce both in- 
dustrial and agricultural production; we shall have to 
curtail labor-saving devices so that as large a number 
of laborers may be employed in producing for a local 
market as have been employed in producing for a world 
market. The social effect of such curtailment of agri- 
culture and industry and the psychological effect of re- 
ducing opportunities for the expression of the American 
inventive genius will be to stratify American society 
socially and economically. But the distinctive character- 
istic of what we term American civilization has been the 


. equal and free opportunity of every individual to better 


himself and to find higher economic and social levels. 
Stratification may, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
reduce the American farmer to the condition of the 
European peasant, the aggressive middle-class now 
formed by both laborers and merchants to types of 
antagonistic proletarian and frightened bourgeois. A 
few, who now have money and position, would retain 
power. 

This is a dangerous conception of the future of this 
country, antagonistic to the individualistic character of 
a people only a generation or two removed from the 
frontier. The American will never tolerate such a 
stratification. He will rebel against it. He will destroy 
it as he is destroying the equally iniquitous impositions 
of Prohibition. 

Yet the development of foreign trade offers a direct 
solution for this particular problem. There are still 
open markets for American commodities which can be 
sold at profitable prices in competition with similar 
commodities manufactured in other countries. China, 
Japan, Russia, India, Persia and some of the South 
American countries offer just such markets. 

He who buys, however, must be able to sell. This 
involves a limitation upon American production so that 
there is a fair ratio between exports and imports, 
making it possible for the other country not only to buy 
goods but to pay its obligations if the export has been 
capital instead of goods. Even when the balance of 
trade is in our favor, an effort will have to be made to 
encourage the trading country to produce ample wealth 
to fortify itself against the shock of an unfavorable trade 
balance. This will involve 
the export of capital and 
production goods on long 
term credit for the promo- 
tion of indigenous indus- 
tries. 

Now, the instrument for 
the advancement of such a 
trade can only be the for- 
eign policy. It has been 
the custom among orators 
to talk about hands across 
the sea and eternal good- 
will. Good-will never pro- 
duced trade. Nobody can 
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buy if he cannot sell. There may be a plethora of good- 
will but an excessive tariff will not only make buying 
impossible, it will impede, and in the end prevent, the 
repayment of obligations. 

The task then is to revise the foreign policy of the 
country on the basis of economic realism, to assume 
factually and frankly a policy of “Dollar Diplomacy.” 
Several suggestions in this direction immediately offer 
themselves. For instance: 


1. The United States can no longer assert a political 
hegemony over Central and South American countries 
which refuse to recognize the cultural superiority of a 
mighty neighbor. To those peoples, the Monroe Doc- 
trine even in its most recent modification, is an offensive 
form of imperialism involving an assertion of racial 
superiority. The task of restoring the Central and 
South American markets to American trade requires a 
restatement of the Monroe Doctrine to include the vol- 
untary union of states on the American continent in a 
League of self-interest where such a union is possible 
and mutually beneficial. A special effort should be made 
under government direction to encourage American capi- 
tal to be invested with a measure of government super- 
vision, not in political enterprises such as maintaining 
existent governments, but in industries specifically de- 
signed to raise the standard of living and therefore the 
purchasing power of these people. 

2. The American tariff should become an instrument 
of the American foreign policy designed not to protect 
American industry but to foster foreign trade. The 
“Most Favored Nation Clause” should be replaced by a 
series of special tariff treaties designed to foster foreign 
trade in specific commodities which the United States 
can afford to admit at reduced duties without endanger- 
ing the industry or agriculture of this country. 

3. The United States should join in every interna- 
tional cooperative effort to prevent wars, for wars never 
pay in the end. Wars are usually financed with bor- 
rowed capital and it may become necessary for the 
debtor nation to go to war again to justify a default. 
The last war has remained a permanent impediment to 
international trade and has involved this country in a 
debt problem which has the psychological, if not the 
political, effect of spoiling possible markets. As wars 
do not promote trade and have no particular value to this 
country, they should be avoided and as the traditional 
attitude of non-codperation does not quite serve, the only 
answer is to cooperate. 


This is by no means a complete or adequate program. 
It is merely a statement of the major problem with some 
consideration for several of the component elements. 
The argument can perhaps be summarized in a phrase, 
namely, that if what this country requires for peace and 
prosperity is foreign trade, then that is what we should 
set out to get, and our foreign policy should be revised 
and altered to serve as an instrument in the getting. 
The orthodox international lawyer will object to the 
proposal as involving dangerous experiments, but it is 
difficult to believe that any experiment aimed to move 
goods and gold can be as disastrous as the adherence to 
traditional policies and practices since the end of the 


War has been. 
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In Defemse of Good Health 


Socialization of the country’s health problem 
is the largest single issue raised by the Com- 
mittee on Costs of Medical Care. Dr. O. F. 
Ball, President of The Modern Hospital Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., reports on the present 
state of our wational health defenses. 


THE HEALTH of the American people was never better 
than it is today. This fortunate condition, if maintained, 
will continue to be a vital force in the national effort 
to return to business stability. Speedy economic re- 
covery is not to be achieved by a sickly people. Cer- 
tainly a high morbidity rate would introduce new hurdles 
in the pathway of returning prosperity. How surprising 
it will be then, in this period of national strain, if any 
weakening of our public health defenses is permitted; 
and yet economic stress already threatens them. An 
awakened public interest alone can remove this danger. 
The efficacy of these defenses is unquestioned. Disease 
prevention and health educational work with the present 
generation have been potent factors in carrying the 
people through three years of serious economic depres- 
sion without increase of illness or collapse of morale. 
The nation’s death rate has declined during these years. 
Even the toll of tuberculosis and pneumonia has steadily 
lessened. However, as pointed out by one authority, 
“The record throws no light on the mental heaith of the 
people, which must be anything but good. Nor can I 
avoid the fear that should present conditions continue we 
will soon become aware of the consequences of malnu- 
trition of children in terms of disease and mortality 
records.” 
@ 


Of course, the beneficent effect of organized health 
service through these troublous years has been supple- 
mented by some of the conditions growing out of the 
depression itself. Unemployment and shorter hours of 
labor have permitted a considerable part of the popula- 
tion to benefit from a more active outdoor life. Climatic 
conditions on the whole have been favorable throughout 
the country, and there has been no serious epidemic. 
There have been fewer industrial accidents because in- 
dustry itself has been crippled. 

Despite these favorable 
factors, the burden on the 
hospitals of the country 
has been heavy — about 
fifteen per cent heavier in 
1931 than in 1927 as 


measured by the average 


number of patients 
treated. To their past 
achievements must be 


added the credit of meet- 
ing this added load so ef- 
fectively that there has 
been no lack of competent 
care for all classes whether 








By 0. F. Ball, 4.D. 


they could pay for it or not. The American system of 
hospital service has not only demonstrated again its fine 
humanitarian qualities but during these three difficult 
years it has proven its economic value as never before. 
The country’s record of health gives testimony. 


So, too, have the other health services of the country 
met the situation with the same courage, self-sacrifice 
and efficiency. The medical profession, in and out of 
hospitals, has given free treatment to those who could 
not pay. Public health officers, visiting nurse organiza- 
tions, the private welfare societies and all of the other 
social service agencies have stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the fight to protect the health and morale of the people. 
The emphasis in this article on the importance of main- 
taining the high standards of American hospitals does 
not suggest even by inference that there can be any 
lessened support to the other agencies. 

Hospital protection enfolds practically everyone. In 
the course of-a year, more than ten million resident 
patients enter hospitals, and the ills of some eight to 
ten million more of our fellow citizens are diagnosed 
and treated in out-patient departments operated in con: 
junction with hospitals. Thus the seven thousand insti- 
tutions comprising the hospital system of the country 
render direct service each year to about one-sxith of 
the total population and through health educational work 
and the control of communicable diseases an indirect 
benefit is given to the entire public. 

Approximately one-half of the patients hospitalized 
each year are cared for in voluntary hospitals, the other 
half in governmental institutions (municipal, county, 
state and federal). Proprietary hospitals, the privately 
owned and conducted for profit class, take care of a 
daily average of less than 18,000 patients. 


What a gigantic health defense the 7,000 hospitals 
constitute! Substantially more than three billion dollars 
has been invested in their plant and equipment—twice 
the net tangible assets of all the automobile manufactur- 
ing in the land. All but a minor fraction of this capital 
investment is on a non-profit basis, the funds having 
been provided by private philanthropy and by local, 
state and federal governments. Obviously since hospi- 
tals are not run for profit, these institutions are the 
property of the public. More than that, the private 
charitable institutions are a gift to the people. A billion 
and a half dollars has been contributed to build and 
equip these voluntary hospitals, and private philanthropy 
has carried the annual deficits caused by service to 
free and part-pay patients. 

The fourth winter of the depression finds many of 
our hospitals seriously troubled. The pressure on the 
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public institutions, particularly the municipal hospitals, 
has been increasingly heavy, both in bed occupancy 
and out-patient service, since 1929. 


In New York City the public hospitals have had an 
average occupancy during the past year of 101 per cent. 
Of course this means over-crowding, but adequate serv- 
ice in the emergnecy was rendered. In 1928 the average 
occupancy was only 75 per cent, which represents a 
normal utilization of facilities in an institution serving 
acute disease patients. The added load of out-patients 
is indicative also of the protection to the health of the 
public. In 1928 there were 842,391 dispensary visits 
to these city institutions, and in 1931, 1,675,988. 

Similar conditions exist throughout the country, all 
public hospitals giving greatly increased service both to 
bed patients and through dispensaries and clinics. In 
the main, this additional load has been carried without 
adequate personnel and funds, in some instances with 
reduced appropriations. 


Most of the municipal and county hospitals are handi- 
capped and will be unable to continue giving the full 
quality of protection required of them unless there is 
more tolerance, sympathy and understanding on the part 
of our leading citizens as a safeguard against unwar- 
ranted slashing of hospital budgets. In the undiscrimi- 
nating revolt of the people against taxation, there is 
grave danger of crippling these hospitals. Their hope 
lies with the citizens who can influence public opinion 
to prevent such a calamity. 

The voluntary hospitals have even more cause for 
concern than those supported by government. In the 
past three years more persons required hospital service 
than ever before and fewer of them were able to bear 
the full cost of their care. But these institutions have 
bravely met the challenge. Two hospitals in Chicago 
supported entirely by Jewish Charity, gave $359,600 of 
free service in 1931! In the same year the cost of free 
hospitalization given by the Catholic institutions of 
St. Louis amounted to $425,700, while the Protestant 
hospitals in another city gave service to the value of 
$865,436. Everywhere the story is the same. With 
public hospitals crowded, voluntary institutions bear a 
steadily growing burden that the nation’s high health 
index may be maintained. 


As a result, the spread between income and expense 
has constantly increased with these charitable institu- 
tions. On the average, they are now giving more than 
30 per cent of their services to patients who cannot 
pay, and income from paying patients has fallen off 
from 15 to 25 per cent. The financial situation is so 
acute that more than one hundred of the smaller hos- 
pitals of this class discontinued operation during the 
past year despite the keen need for them, and many 
others have been driven to close some of their wards 
and private rooms. 

The voluntary hospital has but three sources of in- 
come: about 60 per cent of it from patients, a bare 
4 per cent from invested endowment funds, and the 
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balance from _ donors. 
Frequently, hospitals have 
no endowment whatever 
so that their income is de- 
rived solely from patients’ 
fees and from gifts. 

Since the early days of 
our country the voluntary 
hospital, as the distin- 
guishing feature of our 
national concept of serv- 
ice to the sick and injured, 
has been as close to the 
heart and mind of the 
American people as the 
church and the school. A voluntary hospital is one 
which has been founded as a private institution, receiv- 
ing generally little or no support from taxation. It is 
governed by a board of trustees of private citizens. It 
is free from politics or political control in its manage- 
ment. Of course, it is conducted without financial profit, 
existing solely to supply the best care and service to the 
ill and injured of its community. In short, it is what is 
known as a private non-profit, charitable hospital. It 
may be fostered by the church, or by the fraternal: 
orders, or it may be set up as a memorial or established 
as a community enterprise by a group of public-spirited 
citizens. 

Whatever its origin, the community hospital is one 
of the great works of mercy. It is no house of horror, 
creating accident, illness and tragedy. Instead, it is a 
stalwart defender against them—a merciful haven for 
their victims. Through its free and part-pay beds, its 
out-patient department and social service work, it tends 
to smooth out many of the more serious inequalities of 
fortunte. It is America’s best effort in practical 
socialism. 

It must always possess spare capacity, expensive 
though this factor may be. The incidence of disease 
is irregular—hence the occupancy of hospital beds is 
uncertain, but always these must be in readiness for 
urgent requirements. This preparadness for emergen- 
cies constitutes a factor of insurance without which 
modern city life would be unsafe. 








It is proper that the public be warned against the 
danger involved in a lowering of the standards of hos- 
pital service. Such decline is imminent today unless 
there is an awakened public because hospital income has 
dropped to so low a point. The maintenance of public 
health at a high level was never more vital to the na- 
tional welfare than at this time. More and more the 
hospital has become the chief factor in restoring the sick 
and injured to health and in keeping well people well. 

It is the main bulwark against epidemic diseases this 
country can so ill afford to endure—this year of all 
years. Such epidemics have caused the greatest panics 
in history creating, not only high mortality, but a degree 
and quality of fear of which today we can have only a 
faint comprehension. Pestilence stalked through all of 
the early civilizations. The Roman Empire, with no 
public health protection as we know it, was humbled 
by disease time after time; the Black Death, in recurring 
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cycles during the Fourteenth Century, left all Europe 
prostrated and trembling; the great Plague of London 
carried off 15 per cent of the population in the year 1655. 

Here at home yellow fever, smallpox, influenza, and 
most of the other infectious diseases have halted com- 
merce, created widespread panic and caused untold suf- 
fering and tremendous financial loss. It would be 
tragedy indeed if this nation were to face another such 
plague with inadequate hospital capacity and equipment. 

Without the hospital and its collateral activities there 
would be no efficient control of communicable diseases. 
Except for its protecting influence there could be no 
extensive segregation of population into cities. Modern 
medical science, as applied in our hospitals and by health 
departments, gives to community health and community 
stability a degree of protection such as is contemplated 
for our currency through the Federal Reserve system. 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, in his recent presidential address 
before the American Public Health Association, warns 
us against the grave risk of wrecking health organiza- 
tions and activities built up through the years: “Unless 
we are very careful, we may through these attempts at 
false economy let loose forces which will undermine 
our very capacity for speedy economic recovery. I hate 
to think what it would mean in cold dollars and cents if 
we were suddenly confronted with epidemics of typhoid 
fever, of smallpox, or of diphtheria. The health pro- 
tection of our communities is like a dyke which prevents 
the ravages of a flood. Once our defenses are weakened, 
increased sickness and death would make economic re- 
covery all the more difficult. If governmental economy 
is necessary (and everyone is agreed that it is), there 
are many types of activity less vital that should be cur- 
tailed first—not one that threatens life itself.” 

If donors realized this, perhaps private philanthropy 
would not fail to meet hospital deficits caused by service 
to non-paying patients as it has failed during the past 
three years. Too frequently the interest of the average 
citizen in his community hospital has been prompted 
largely by emotion rather than by business judgment. 
Few who respond to the appeal of the institution think 
of it in terms of insurance to themselves and protection 
to their property and other investments. Yet this is 
exactly what it is. 

€ 


The key position occupied by hospitals in our national 
health defense plan is stressed by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care in its final report given to the 
public on November 29th. This committee was organized 
to “study the economic aspects of the prevention and 
care of sickness, including the adequacy, availability and 
compensation of the persons and agencies concerned.” 
Financed by eight of the welfare foundations, and with 
a notable personnel representing the public, social sci- 
ences, institutions, public health and the medical and 
allied professions, the committee and its research staff 
during the past five years made an exhaustive survey of 
this complicated problem. 

The chairman of the committee, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, states in the introduction to the report that “the 
quality of medical care is an index of a civilization. .. . 
Today in American civilization, health occupies a high 
place among accepted social values. As we emerge from 
the present depression and build up a surplus of income 
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not necessary for mere subsistence, we shall do well to 

realize that we can invest this surplus in no better way 

than in the preservation of health. Our physical and 

mental health is perhaps the nation’s greatest asset.” 
& 

The report presents the most authoritative recommen- 
dations, based on the most far reaching studies, ever 
offered to the American people on the subject of main- 
taining national health. These recommendations empha- 
size the importance of the care and prevention of sickness 
of the future being organized around the hospital to a far 
greater extent than at present. Thus, the necessity of 
maintaining hospital standards not alone because of the 
present emergency but in relation to the future welfare 
of the country is brought to us most emphatically. The 
essence of the majority report of the committee is sum- 
marized in a few broad recommendations, such as: 

(1) The Committee recommends that medical service, 
both preventive and therapeutic, should be furnished 
largely by organized groups of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, pharmacists, and other associated per- 
sonnel. Such groups should be organized, preferably 
around a hospital, for rendering complete home, office, 
and hospital care. The form of organization should en- 
courage the maintenance of high standards and the de- 
velopment or preservation of a personal relation between 
patient and physician. 

(2) The Committee recommends the extension of all 
basic public health services—whether provided by gov- 
ernmental or non-governmental agencies—so that they 
will be available to the entire population according to its 
needs. Primarily this extension requires increased finan- 
cial support for official health departments and full- 
time trained health officers and members of their staffs 
whose tenure is dependent only upon professional and 
administrative competence. 

(3) The Committee recommends that the costs of 
medical care be placed on a group payment basis, through 
the use of insurance, through the use of taxation, or 
through the use of both these methods. This is not 
meant to preclude the continuation of medical service 
provided on an individual fee basis for those who prefer 
the present method. Cash benefits, i.e., compensation 
for wage-loss due to illness, if and when provided, 
should be separate and distinct from medical services. 

(4) The Committee recommends that the study, 
evaluation, and coOrdination of medical service be con- 
sidered important functions for every state and local 
community, that agencies be formed to exercise these 
functions, and that the 
coordination of rural with 
urban services receive 
special attention. 

Group practice as advo- 
cated here is now finely 
illustrated in operation in 
many of the outstanding 
hospitals of the country. 
Experiments in group in- 
surance against the cost 
of hospitalized illness are 
now being made in a num- 
ber of cities. In many of 
our smaller communities, 
(Continued on page 59) 
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The Metorist Afoot 


The sales tax as a way out has once again been 
proposed to Congress. Georges Doriot, Acting 
Dean of the Harvard School of Business, in 
collaboration with James W. Booth, magazine 
and newspaper writer, discusses the sales tax 
experiments of Mississippi and Pennsylvania. 


ABOUT A YEAR AGO a pair of clever editors presented in 
a more or less sophisticated magazine an imposing array 
of analytical statistics, moral, hygienic, religious, edu- 
cational, political, industrial, financial, etc., in an attempt 
to prove that Mississippi held an indisputable right to 
the doubtful distinction of being the “worst American 
state.” 

Proud Mississippians were prompt and vigorous with 
their protests. However, it now seems that the best 
answer to this affront to the old Magnolia State was 
unwittingly made by its Legislature with a bill which 
shows the way to a practical and equitable solution of 
the questions of budget balancing and unemployment 
relief. Mississippi was the first commonwealth of the 
Nation to adopt a simple general sales tax, which no- 
body escapes. 

Despite dire forebodings of bankruptcies and predic- 
tions that business would flow out of the state, the new 
tax law is conceded to be successful and “painless” now 
that it has been in operation for more than six months. 
One of our largest and most powerful Eastern states 
recently took its cue from Mississippi and placed a gen- 
eral sales tax law on its statute books. About a dozen 
more states are contemplating similar measures as a way 
out of the general depression and the distressed condi- 
tions of state finances. 

* 

Like virtually every other state in this period of de- 
pression, Mississippi had difficulties with its budget and 
with raising funds for unemployment relief. As in 
virtually every other state, some of Mississippi’s legis- 
lators calculated to mace the motorists for sufficient 
funds to solve its financial problems. ‘“Macing the 
motorist” is the legislative procedure of appropriating 
his gasoline taxes and his motor vehicle taxes for pur- 
poses other than those concerned with and related to 
the business of highway 
construction and upkeep. 

For long the motorist 
has been held fair game 
by legislative bodies, sub- 
mitting meekly to tax af- 
ter tax, until now he is 
carrying quite a_ load. 
Of course, with the ex- 
ception of the time when 
he must lay out cash in 
full for his annual state 
registration fee, for which 
the national average is 
about $14, the motorist 
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By Georges Doriot 


does not become painfully aware of the heavy taxes he 
pays in the course of a year for the privilege of owning 
a vehicle that can no longer be classed as a luxury. The 
average motorist pays about twenty or thirty dollars a 
year in gasoline taxes, depending upon the state in 
which he lives, but he pays it only a few cents at a time 
and therefore, he “doesn’t feel it.” When he buys tires 
and accessories, the state and federal taxes usually are 
included in the retail price and are not visible; he is not 
impressed with the fact that he is paying a tax, which 
probably is good psychology from both the merchandis- 
ing and political points of view. 

But, the motorist is beginning to resent very strongly 
the fact that the law-makers are so prompt to single him 
out when new revenue is needed. In some cases the 
motorist feels that he is being used to support political 
bureaus in this time of depression in the same style to 
which they were accustomed when fickle Dame Pros- 
perity was in resplendent full view at the proverbial 
“corner” about which we now hear so much. Still a bit 
timorously, but none the less certainly, the motorist is 
beginning to make himself heard when legislators shake 
him down to balance budgets, build schools, and provide 
doles. 


The motorist is beginning to ask, “Why not tax the 
fellow who buys grand pianos, dollar lunches, orchids, , 
Sealyhams and miscellaneous knick-knacks?”’ Or, as 
Governor Mike Conner, of Mississippi, says, the motor- 
ist wants tax laws that will “make tax conscious those 
people who do not own property and who pay no taxes.” 

The most vigorous complaint to date against the di- 
version of motorists’ revenue from the highway field 
has been in those states where such diversion was ac- 
complished for the purpose of direct unemployment re- 
lief, which is polite political phraseology for the short 
and ugly word, “dole.” Quite properly, the motorists 
in these states have said: 

“Our taxes were originally intended for only one pur- 
pose—the building and the upkeep of roads. That is the 
only purpose for which our taxes can be used fairly 
and equitably. So used, they are now providing prac- 
tical employment for many hundreds of thousands of 
men. When you take our taxes and use them as a dole 
for the unemployed you are simply throwing more men 
into the bread lmes which you now can scarcely feed.” 

The fallacy of taking revenue that is now providing 
worth while employment of public benefit and giving it 
to those who are unemployed is so obviously and utterly 
absurd that one marvels how legislators—supposedly 
representative of thinking citizens—can contemplate 
such measures and even carry them into effect. 

Rational, non-political investigation into contemporary 
practice of financing highway improvements will dis- 
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close factors that have a 
controlling effect in the 
equitable assessment of 
their costs. The facts 
vary slightly in the vari- 
ous states. But there is 
a uniformity of pro- 
cedure. According to Roy 
W. Crum, director of the 
Highway Research Board, 
National Research Coun- 
cil, there is evidence of 
concurrence in the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. Motor vehicle users 
should pay a fee to cover what is called, in public utility 
parlance, “readiness-to-serve.” This represents the 
motorist’s contribution to the capital investment, and is 
generally collected through license fees. 

2. Motor vehicle users should also pay some amount 
based upon their use of the roads. This amount repre- 
sents their share of the operating costs of the highways, 
and is universally collected through imposts on gasoline. 

3. No part of the funds raised through license fees 
or gasoline taxes should be diverted to any other use 
than the construction, maintenance, and control of high- 
ways. 











These three general principles indicate a basis of 
policy for equitable assessment of highway costs and 
they represent the view of clear thinking taxpayers. 

If politicians need funds for other reasons than road 
work and are incapable of analyzing their probiems so 
as to determine the proper, justifiable source of the 
revenue, then they should call for expert unbiased ad- 
vice and be guided by the recommendations of an ad- 
visory board. Raiding the gas tax revenues for funds 
other than highway work is an admission on their part 
that they do not understand the subject of political 
economy, a subject in which they profess to be pro- 
ficient by the very act of their requesting votes for pub- 
lic office. 

When the motoring public was presented with the 
problem of financing roads on which to drive their cars 
they agreeably accepted the gas tax as a fair measure 
of highway use. In general, this tax, more effectively 
than any other single method, meters highway service to 
the motor vehicle operator. 

Funds for other purposes should be measured, or 
metered, by a method that is as effective as the gas tax 
method is for highway work but based on a source to 
be benefited by the funds to be raised. The sooner 
politicians become politic, the sooner will they realize 
the mistake of raiding the funds created by the one 
economically justifiable toll of the many imposts levied 
by governmental taxing bodies. 

For a state to divert motor vehicle revenue from the 
highway field at this particular time is strangely incon- 
sistent with that part of the Federal government’s 
emergency relief legislation which made a special allot- 
ment of $120,000,000 to the several states for additional 
construction on the Federal highway system. The Fed- 
eral government increased its normal annual highway- 
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building allotment solely for the purpose of reducing 
unemployment. Thus, any state which diverts its own 
highway revenue for direct relief actually is helping to 
defeat the Federal efforts to create more jobs. Worse 
still, such a state is taking a decided step in the direction 
of the dole. 


As contrasted with certain unkind opinions of Mis- 
sissippi, New York reputedly is one of our most sophis- 
ticated and most advanced states. Yet, New York last 
year made her motorists contribute something like 
$50,000,000 to the cause of budget balancing and unem- 
ployment relief. In the face of an enormously increased 
volume of unemployment early in the year, the Legisla- 
ture of that state actually slashed its appropriations for 
public works and at the same time increased the gasoline 
tax, and the taxes on commercial vehicles. 

The motorists of New York might not have resented 
this increase in taxation if they could have been assured 
that it would have been used to provide more and better 
roads for them. Speaking in behalf of the motorists, 
the New York State Construction Council pointed out 
that the diverted $50,000,000 would have supplied about 
164,000,000 man hours of employment, or nearly three 
months employment for 250,000 men at fifty cents an 
hour. This is based on the authority of Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
who demonstrated before Congress that ninety-one per 
cent of the cost of first class road construction goes to 
labor—those employed on the job and those engaged in 
production, preparation and transportation of the ma- 
terials and equipment entering into road construction. 
In these days of profitless industrial selling and building 
it would be no exaggeration to say that there have been 
many projects on which 100 cents out of every dollar 
went to wage earners. 


Stung almost to fury by this gross and illegal tax di- 
version in New York, the construction council, repre- 
senting many and diversified interests, incorporated it- 
self for the sole purpose of keeping informed on the 
Legislature and all those who are ambitious to become 
members of that body. With politics, creed, or color, 
this body will have no concern. But, the legislator, or 
candidate for public office, who does not pledge himself 
to keep motorists’ revenue inviolate for the purpose to 
which it has been dedicated by statute will soon have 
the voters on his neck. The effectiveness with which 
this body can function has already been well demon- 
strated. 

A few weeks after it was hurriedly organized, the 
council created a furor throughout the state of New 
York which resulted in 100,000 citizens storming the 
Governor with letters demanding that he recall the 
Legislature into special session for the sole purpose oi 
restoring the diverted motor vehicle revenue. Legisla- 
tive leaders were amazed—and some were angry. A 
number who had supported the diversion measure were 
prompt to give public assurance that they would redeem 
themselves if a special session were called. But for the 
exigencies of national politics in which the state of New 
York was much concerned, it is quite likely that the 
special session would have been called. 
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The anti-diversionists, however, are confident that 
they will get a square deal in the New York Legislature 
from now on. Permanently organized, the council has 
gathered into its fold virtually every industry and or- 
ganization that has a direct or indirect interest in auto- 
mobiles and highways, and is prepared to give battle to 
any legislator or legislative session in New York that 
attempts to use the motorists’ revenue for purposes un- 
related to road building. 


The organization of this council marks the first com- 
prehensive state movement that has been undertaken to 
protect the motorists from paying more than their fair 
share of the state and Federal tax burden. Similar 
councils have been organized in other states, particularly 
Pennsylvania. Speaking of this movement the Evening 
Public Ledger recently said editorially: 

“There is the germ of a nation-wide movement in 
the New York State Construction Council’s plan to 
put every candidate for the New York Legislature on 
record regarding his attitude toward the use of gasoline 
tax and motor license funds. The council wishes to es- 
tablish a ten-year construction policy flexible enough to 
be expanded in depression times and held back in times 
of prosperity. The plan would be financed by revenue 
now being collected from motorists. 

“But the essential point of this plan is that revenue 
collected from motorists would be safeguarded from 
raids for other purposes. * * * 

“Special taxes on motorists as a class must be safe- 
guarded from diversion, and if unorganized effort fails 
to protect them there will be organized effort.” 

Mississippi won high prestige in the eyes of motorists 
and economists when it decided against diversion of mo- 
torists’ revenue as a means of budget balancing and un- 
employment relief. However, the fight in that state was 
not won without a struggle. There were many in the 
last session of the Legislature who were determined to 
make the motorists pay. The Governor, with small but 
enthusiastic support, was equally determined that there 
would be no diversion and that Mississippi’s financial 
difficulties would be solved by a modest sales tax in 
which all would participate in accordance with their pur- 
chasing power. 

In the face of angry opposition from organized busi- 
ness men and despite the editorial protests of virtually 
every important newspaper in the state, Mississippi 
adopted a two per cent sales tax law on virtually every 
commodity and service sold within the state. It was 
freely predicted that many small business men would go 
bankrupt as a result of the law; it was also freely pre- 
dicted that much business would be driven from the 
state, particularly from towns near the border lines of 
other states that had no sales tax law. It was also 
claimed that the tax could not be collected or, at least, 
that it would not provide the amount of revenue es- 
timated. 

The tax has now been in effect for about eight 
months, and it seems quite evident that all of its op- 
ponents were hasty in thefr judgment of it. There have 
been no reports of resultant bankruptcies. No ap- 
preciable volume of business seems to have been driven 
from the state. Most important of all, the first returns 
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have exceeded expectations. For the first four months 
the tax yielded nearly $702,000, or about $37,000 in 
excess of the estimated monthly yield of $166,000. The 
tax is expected to yield about $2,000,000 a year. In 
this connection it must be considered, too, that a large 
volume of Mississippi business is done in the fall 
months, when farmers make purchases and pay bills 
with proceeds from their cotton, corn and other crops. 
So, it may very well be that the tax will yield consider- 
ably more than was anticipated. Any surplus above 
$2,000,000 will go into the state’s sinking fund. 

The fact of the matter is that Mississippi’s sales tax 
is now being upheld as a model and successful piece of 
legislation which places a nonerous burden upon no one 
and which fairly distributes the tax among all classes in 
direct proportion to their purchasing power. With the 
expectation of continuing this tax as an important reve- 
nue producer, the state tax commission is now making 
a survey to determine whether any revisions in the law 
may be necessary in the interest of some who may be 
feeling its effect unduly. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania was called into 
special session last June for the sole and specific pur- 
pose of providing funds for unemployment relief. 
From the outset and up until a few days before the 
adjournment of a hectic eight weeks session, powerful 
efforts were made to halt or curtail highway construc- 
tion and use motor vehicle revenue for direct relief. 
The situation in Pennsylvania was different from that 
in New York in that the opponents of diversion had 
anticipated such action and were well organized and well 
armed with ammunition that could not easily be dodged. 

Replying to proposals that were made in the special 
legislative session, the Pennsylvania Construction Coun- 
cil cited many reasons why there could be no net benefit 
to the State by diverting gasoline taxes and motor 
license fees into direct unemployment relief channels. 
Among them were the following: 

“Spent exclusively for highway construction and 
maintenance, this revenue now provides employment in 
Pennsylvania for a large army of men. 

“In the form of well-built and well-maintained roads, 
this revenue provides a dividend-paying investment to 
the motorists and the general public. 

“Money spent for highway construction and main- 
tenance also insures employment for thousands of men 
in the basic industries that produce, prepare and trans- 
port the essential ma- 
terials and accessories. 
Therefore, to divert any 
revenue from the high- 
way field would further 
curtail production of basic 
materials, increase unem- 
ployment accordingly, and 
simply prolong the in- 
dustrial depression. 

“The original intention 
of the gasoline tax was 
to provide funds for 
highway construction and 
maintenance; and it is an 














economic axiom that they cannot be equitably used for 
any other purposes. 

“There are upward of 100,000 miles of roads in 
Pennsylvania. Not even all of the 13,000 miles on the 
main state system have been surfaced. There are thou- 
sands of miles of important roads in Pennsylvania that 
are urgently in need of resurfacing and widening, and 
there are many state bridges that should be repaired or 
rebuilt. As long as such conditions exist, it would be 
unfair to labor, industry, and the general public to cur- 
tail the volume of employment that is making for ef- 
ficient, safe and economical automobile operation.” 

Perhaps the most potent argument advanced by the 
Pennsylvania Construction Council was that upward of 
180,000,000 man hours of employment at an average 
wage of fifty cents an hour are assured by the revenue 
which motorists pay into the state treasury. 

Despite these forceful arguments and the persistent 
campaign of those opposed to diversion of motor reve- 
nue, the Legislature was twice on the verge of putting 
such legislation over. Each time it was stopped almost 
at the eleventh hour. Finally realizing the full strength 
and significance of the groups opposing such legislation, 
Pennsylania’s law-makers turned their attention to a 
limited luxury tax—cigarettes, cosmetics and soft 
drinks. The indications were that taxes on these three 
commodities would have been as nearly popular as any 
tax may be expected to be popula1. However, here 
again the Legislature tasted the strength of organized 
opposition, particularly so far as a tax on tobacco was 
concerned. 

After nearly seven weeks of floundering, the Legis- 
lature manifestly was growing weary and sore under 
the prodding of the state press which accused the law- 
makers of “loafing, dilly-dallying, drawing pay and play- 
ing politics with human misery while hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons were destitute and many on the verge 
of starvation.” 


Then, in almost record time, the Legislature adopted 
an “I’ll show you all” attitude and placed on the statute 
books of the Keystone state a one per cent general sales 
tax law. Thus, the Keystone of Republicanism vindi- 
cated the Democracy of Mississippi. The sales tax sure- 
ly must have merit if states representative of both 
major political parties agree upon it. There was no 
public protest. In contrast with the press of Mississippi, 
the press of Pennsylvania lauded the sales tax and 
conceded that the Legislature had done its work well, 
even though a bit slowly. 

The Democratic Philadelphia Record opposed the 
sales tax before and after its passage, which may or may 
not mean something. With this exception, every news- 
paper of any prominence in the state expressed ap- 
proval. 

Pennsylvania’s sales tax is expected to yield $12,000,- 
000; but unofficial estimates have it that it may yield 
twice that. The tax law will be in effect for only six 
months; but the indications are that it will be continued 
in lieu of other revenue-raising acts. 

Except that it does not include the services of public 
utilities, Pennsylvania’s sales tax is similar to that of 
Mississippi. With the exception of real estate and pro- 
duce sold by farmers directly to consumers, all “tangible 
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merchandise” sold at retail will be taxed at the rate 
of one cent on every dollar. Pennsylvania’s act is per- 
haps the simpler of the two, particularly as to the meth- 


od of collection. For example, retail merchants and 
vendors in Pennsylvania will make their return only 
once, at the end of the six-month period during which 
the tax will be in effect. In Mississippi, returns are 
made once a month by all those whose tax will amount 
to more than ten dollars monthly. Those whose tax is 
less may make their returns quarterly. 


However, so far as the attitude of the merchants and 
the effect upon the consumers is concerned, there is one 
very important difference between the tax in Mississippi 
and Pennsylvania. Beginning with twenty-five cent 
purchases, most of the merchants in Mississippi are 
adding on the tax and making the customers pay. There 
is little or no disposition on the part of the Mississippi 
merchants to “absorb” the tax. 

In Pennsylvania the merchants may not tax their cus- 
tomers on purchases amounting to less than a dollar. 
Important to the customers is the fact that in virtually 
all cases the one per cent is being absorbed by the mer- 
chants. Hotel men and many other organizations 
formally decided to absorb the tax. As a result, the 
public of Pennsylvania is scarcely aware that a sales 
tax is in operation. It is generally understood that mer- 
chants doing a business in diversified products will en- 
deavor to pay the tax by making slight adjustments in 
certain prices in order to compensate for their inability 
to pass the tax on to purchasers of items costing less 
than one dollar. Thus, a shirt that was once a bargain 
value at $1.95 may now cost $1.98. The purchaser will 
still get a bargain and never know he has paid a tax. 
In the main, Pennsylvanians become aware of the tax 
only when coslty single items, such as automobiles, elec- 
trical equipment, and similar articles are purchased. 

Both in Pennsylvania and Mississippi collection of 
the sales tax will be accomplished at a minimum of ex- 
pense by existing departments. In each state only a 
handful of clerks and field workers was added to the 
staffs already engaged in the routine work of the state 
agencies responsible for tax collections. 

Now that Mississippi and Pennsylvania have pointed 
the way, it is believed that many of the State Legisla- 
tures which will convene in the next several months will 
give favorable consideration to sales taxes in efforts to 
solve unemployment relief problems and balance budgets. 
Nearly every state is confronted with one or both of 
these problems. There is considerable sentiment that 
some of the absolute necessaries of life—milk and bread, 
for example—should be exempted from this tax, and 
theie is considerable argument in favor of such belief. 
On the whole, though, the general sales tax idea is 
sound and may be encouraged as legislation which will 
not discriminate against one class in favor of another. 

One thing is becoming quite manifest and that is that 
the organized motorists and kindred groups interested in 
the conservation of motor revenue and other public 
money are now preparing in many states to advocate 
the general sales tax plan and to fight to the finish any 
and all attempts to divert gasoline taxes and motor 
vehicle revenue from the business of highway building 
and maintenance. 
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A New National, or Huey Long, Issue 


SENATOR HUEY P. LONG, 
WASHINGTON (AT LAST), D. C. 
DEAR HUEY: 


I am a young man of thirty summers, who looks older 
because there have been a lot of hard winters in between. 
I have followed your career with both interest and prin- 
ciple, and wish you would send me an autographed pic- 
ture. I like pictures of waterfalls or girls’ heads, but 
a good snapshot of a horse-race would do, as my grand- 
father was very fond of horses and once owned a filet 
named Mignon who made high steaks. 


I see you’ve given up the governor racket to become 
a senatoreador, but hope you keep your eye on things 
in Louisiana, because I don’t think the new guv is going 
to give us as many laughs. He’ll need some good mate- 
rial and gags supplied to him if the program is going to 
draw as many listeners as it did when you were on it. 
Now that you’re in Washington you’re going to have 
some stiff competition yourself in the personal ballyhoo 
field, Huey old kid. Of course I realize you know a 
thing or three about putting yourself on the spot (and 
when I say spot I mean light) but some of those bally- 
hooligans in Congress are so expert as newspaper-space- 
grabber-offers they could give Daddy Browning and 
Bishop Cannon lessons. 


The whole family here thoroughly enjoyed that state- 
ment of yours to the effect that multi-millionaires must 
be abolished in this country. I and Hoover figured the 
depression would rub out a lot of multi-millionaires but 
there are still plenty left and if you ask me they should 
be running around less instead of loose. 


However, don’t get me wrong, Huey, I don’t believe 
in any prejudice against a man just because he happens 
to be a multi-millionaire. A lot of them can’t help it. 
Some people just naturally get money whenever they’re 
exposed to it. Some people are susceptible to things like 
hay fever or eczema while others are susceptible to 
money. 


What you need now, Huey, is something to put you 
right out before the public once again. Something like 
that campaign you started a while back in favor of 
dunking corn pone in pot-likker. That got more space 
in the papers than a first class ace murder. I remember 
up our way (I “live,” as they say, in New York—you 
Southerners may have never heard of it but it was once 
called New Amsterdam, remember?) nobody knew what 
pot-likker was, but we all like the sound of the last two 
syllables. That was about the time Mr. Hoover was 
going to put a chicken in each pot, but none of my 
friends even had a pot, so pot-likker was new to them. 
They thought it meant bathtub gin. It wasn’t until I 
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By Ray Perkins 


met a couple of old Southern mountaineers from South 
Brooklyn who do hillbillie songs on our radio station that 
I found out that pot-likker was an old Southern form of 
stew. We used to make a similar dish, a sort of pigeon 
stew—using stewl pigeons—down on my grandfather’s 
farm in Southern Maine. Grandpop bred pigeons to 
make pigeon holes, and at one time supplied the entire 
executive branch of the government with pigeon holes to 
put important papers in. Of course nowdays the gov- 
ernment has its pigeon holes made by the same system 
used to make holes in the national budget. They’re 
making pigeon holes big enough now to put an entire 
farm relief bill in. 


Speaking of bird life, why don’t you sponsor a relief 
bill to provide crutches for lame ducks. Their shrieks 
of pain can be heard from North Duckota to Kenducky, 
and there’s enough quackery going on around the Capi- 
tol as it is. Anybody knows that poultry with a limp 
can’t quack wise. 


If you want another idea like that dunking gag, I’ve 
got one you can use, and I don’t ask a single thing in 
return unless perhaps you want to make me a senatorial 
clerk at $3,500 a year. I could use a job like that espe- 
cially since I wouldn’t have to be in Washington to 
draw the salary. 


My idea is boost Scropping instead of Dunking. 
Scropping is the process of scraping or sopping up gravy 
off a plate with a wad of bread. It’s a lot more sporting 
than dunking, because you’re more liable to slip. It’s 
cleaner too inasmuch as the gravy doesn’t run up your 
sleeve the way coffee does from a doughnut or pot- 
likker from corn pone. In dunking the motion is up 
and down, or as my old physics prof (the dirty double 
crosser) used to say “Vertical.” Scropping calls for a 
semi-circle, or quasi-rotating, movement involving a far 
greater muscular facility. (How’s that for a hunk of 
language, Huey, old kid?) 


You could make scropping a national issue to your 
own everlasting fame and the greater glory of Louisiana 
I would be glad to assist you any time by demonstrating 
the art of uniting bread with gravy before any audience 
you choose. I wouldn’t advise trying it, however, be- 
fore either the Senate or the House, because they’d want 
all the gravy. 


Admiringly yours, 
RAY PERKINS. 
P. S.—I just thought up a pun on your first name, 
but I guess you’ve heard it before eh? Ha, ha, ha! 
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Fceonomic War Reports 
Compiled by Edward H. Collins 


American Sector 

It was clearly too much to have 
hoped that December 15, the date for 
the resumption of payments on the 
inter-governmental debts, could be 
negotiated without untoward inci- 
dents. For ten years these debt trans- 
fers had been accomplished painlessly, 
because they had been made under an 
anesthetic. So long as Germany paid 
reparations, the Allied nations did not 
feel the burden; and Germany, in 
turn, was able to continue paying 
reparations so long as we lent her 
the money. With the expiration of 
the Hoover moratorium the debt 
question as between the Allied nations 
and ourselves became for the first 
time in a decade a real, and not an 
academic issue. And the few short 
weeks that intervened between the 
Election—when the taboo on debt dis- 
cussion was lifted—and mid-Decem- 
ber proved, as they were almost sure 
to prove, much too brief a period in 
which to settle a problem on which 
the interested nations felt so strongly, 
and even so bitterly. England chose 
to pay us what was due in December, 
but her beau geste in shipping us 
95,500,000,000 gold dollars, rather 
than take advantage of the numerous 
easier ways that were open to her, 
left no room for doubt as to how she 
felt about it; the French, unlike the 
British, let their moral indignation 
get the better of their judgment and 
chose not to pay. However, that 
episode should not be regarded as 
calamitous ; indeed, to the extent that 
it has served to dramatize the prob- 
lem here and elsewhere, it may prove 
to have been a blessing in disguise. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that the French Chamber did not vote 
to repudiate its debt to us; it voted 
merely to defer payment. For those 
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who have adhered to the realistic 
view that nothing definite could be 
accomplished before next spring, the 
events of December 15 would seem 
to have left the fundamentals of the 
debt problem unchanged. 


German Front 


Predictions by disinterested foreign 
observers that the von Papen “eco- 
nomic program” would not work out 
have been justified by events of re- 
cent weeks. The von Papen program 
scheme was comparable with the early 
Hoover program in this country, de- 
pending for success on an early up- 
turn in business. In this respect it 
contrasted with the realistic program 
of former Chancellor Bruening, just 
as the more recent Hoover policy, 
based on rigid economy and an all- 
round tightening of the belt, con- 
trasted with that launched here right 
after the 1929 stock market collapse. 
The failure of the von Papen scheme 
to revive industry by Government 
subsidy was proclaimed in effect by 
Dr. Hans Luther, president of the 
Reichsbank, when the latter urged 
that the funds set aside for wage 
bounties be diverted to self sustain- 
ing public works. Against the 1,750,- 
000 men that the bounty plan was 
supposed to put to work, labor unions 
report only 42,000 re-employed as a 
result of it. That part of the plan 
where under $375,000,000 was given 
to industry on the assumption that 
it would stimulate production and em- 
ployment has also broken down. In- 
stead of using the funds to increase 
production, industry has used them to 
pay bank debts or increase liquidity. 


British Front 
The British Empire has instituted 
its plan of fighting fire with fire— 
tariff with tariff. Aiming to strike at 


the tariff policies of other nations, 
British and the leading Dominions 
first adopted the Ottawa agreements, 
affecting, in the case of the United 
Kingdom, Canada and the United 
States, some $150,000,000 in trade. 
The London Chamber of Commerce, 
seeking further to rebuild British 
trade and to draw together in com- 
mon purpose under British leader- 
ship the thirty-five countries now im- 
posing exchange restrictions, is now 
advocating a system of barter. 
Tariffs and the depreciation in the 
pound sterling have combined to give 
Britain an advantage in world 
markets at the expense of other 
countries. The iron and steel in- 
dustry is competing more success- 
fully abroad, and British textiles are 
more active. The gauge of Britain’s 
success in finding new markets is to 
be found in the foreign trade figures. 
In the first eleven months exports 
and re-exports declined only 8.7 per 
cent, while imports dropped 18.2 per 
cent, and the adverse visible trade 
balance was £107,000,000 less than a 
year ago. Exports in November 
showed an unseasonal increase ovef 
October, yet in the month ended No- 
vember 21 unemployment increased 
52,800. British financial policy has 
worked a hardship on South Africa, 
which is reluctant to forsake gold 
because of its mining interests, but 
it has proved a boon for India, whose 
favorable balance has increased two 
and a half times. 


6 
French Front 
Strengthened artificially since the 
depression began by the repatriation 
of French foreign balances, the 


French franc has lately shown the 
inherent weakness of the nation’s 
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foreign trade position by falling to 
a new low for the year. It was French 
withdrawals from Vienna which 
touched off the collapse of the Credit 
Anstalt a year and a half ago, lead- 
ing ultimately to the freezing of 
credits in Germany, the departure of 
sterling from the gold standard and 
the record breaking “run” on the 
gold reserves of the United States. 
France’s power to upset the exchange 
and finances of other countries, how- 
ever, has recently been lost. Mean- 
while, the government has given to 
Parliament a budget estimate lower 
than the previous year’s for the first 
time since 1904, while the budget 
deficit is now calculated at 12,000,- 
000,000 francs, a new record. The 
government has introduced a bill 
which would guarantee the French 
portion of 100,000,000 schillings of 
the promised international loan of 
300,000,000 schillings to Austria. 
There is, however, no prospect of an 
early issue of the loan. 


Russian Sector 


The first Five-Year Plan (Pia- 
tiletka) came to an end at midnight 
December 31; a second began at that 
time. Taking the production of pig 
iron, steel, and coal as an index to the 
record of the heavy industries, it 
appears that approximately 70 per 
cent of the revised program for 
1932 has been realized. Compared 
with the original program, worked 
out in 1928, production in 1932 has 
amounted to about 80 per cent of 
expectations, but it has been substan- 
tially less than Soviet authorities had 
hoped it would be when they revised 
their schedules enthusiastically up- 
ward in 1929, At that time they 
believed they could encompass their 
original plan in four years and three 
months instead of five years. A 
study of the results of production 
indicates that transportation is still 
the weakest link in the Soviet eco- 
nomic system. Conversations have 
recently taken place looking to a 
Franco-Russian trade agreement, but 
no common basis has yet been estab- 
lished. France demands, as a condi- 
tion of such an agreement, the re- 
payment of a substantial portion of 
the 15,000,000,000 franc French 
loans to Russia, disavowed by the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet has offered 
to repay about one-fourth in return 
for the opening up of substantial 
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French credits, but this proposal 
France has refused. Meanwhile, 
British-Russian trade negotiations 
are at a standstill. Following the 
Ottawa Conference, England de- 
nounced its existing agreement with 
Russia. It is still waiting for the 
Soviet to make a proposal for a new 
agreement, but this the Soviet has 
shown thus far no disposition to do. 


Italian Front 


The currents set up in world trade 
flow in good part from the reversal 
of Great Britain’s stable currency 
and free trade position. A counter 
defense to the British program is be- 
ing threatened by the Italian govern- 
ment. The reciprocal preferences re- 
cently established between England 
and the chief Dominions have a po- 
tentially unfavorable influence on 
more than 300,000,000, lire (about 
$15,000,000) of Italy’s foreign trade, 
and the Mussolini government is con- 
sidering economic reprisals. What- 
ever international advantage was to 
be obtained through strict uphold- 
ing of contractual obligations was not 
overlooked by Italy, which never 
sought postponement of the $1,245,- 
347 debt payment to the United States 
and announced first of all the debtors 
its intention to pay. In the first ten 
months, during a period of unprec- 
edented trade difficulty, Italy has 
steadily improved its foreign trade 
figures, and in October an export 
balance of nearly $2,000,000 oc- 
curred. Increases in foreign trade 
turnover were recorded in August, 
September and October, and for the 
Italian farmers’ contribution toward 
the country’s improved trade balance, 
Premier Mussolini distributed, early 
in December, $100,000 in prizes and 
words of high praise. 


Lesser Europe 


The upwelling of nationalistic 
spirit in Spain, already in evidence 
in the high tariff barriers and in the 
effort to build up the nation’s farm 
industry, has taken the form more 
lately of an attempt to annul the 
government’s contract with a sub- 
sidiary of International Telephone & 
Telegraph, an American concern. 
The United States government pro- 
tested strongly, as did the British 
government when Persia announced 


it had cancelled Anglo-Persian Oil’s 
concession; but Spain and Persia 
have tried to join in the world move- 
ment of having as little traffic as pos- 
sible with foreign nations and keep- 
ing home markets inviolate for one’s 
nationals. Holland has lived more to 
itself in the first ten months of the 
year, as the reduction of 100,000,000 
guilders ($40,000,000) in the import 
surplus indicates. Short of foreign 
exchange by the slump in world 
trade, Greece has defaulted in the 
payment of $440,000 service on the 
1929 loan of $12,000,000 from the 
United States, while two American 
contracting firms reclaiming land in 
Northern Greece have filed claim 
against the government for $402,500, 
which they claim is overdue. The 
Cabinet of Finland is seeking a year’s 
moratorium for the Mortgage Bank, 
which owes about $10,000,000 in the 
United States. 


Latin American Fronts 


If we view our relations with 
Spanish-speaking America over a 
long perspective, much the most im- 
portant event of the past month has 
been the State Department’s vigorous 
stand in defense of the American 
telephone concession in Spain. Amer- 
ican investors have a huge stake in 
South American mining, cable, tele- 
phone and electric concessions. The 
temper of those countries has be- 
come increasingly anti-foreign as 
their morale has been strained by 
years of acute economic distress, and 
their inclination to abuse foreign 
property rights has unfortunately in 
some cases been strong. Owing to 
racial and cultural affinities, South 
America has always followed political 
developments in Spain with close at- 
tention, and their newspapers carry 
specially extensive correspondence 
service from Madrid. Had the can- 
cellation of the Spanish telephone 
concession been allowed to take 
place unopposed, the ultimate effects 
throughout South America might 
have been very grave. In insisting 
on a square deal in Spain, our Gov- 
ernment was indirectly defending for 
greater rights of American enter- 
prises elsewhere, and setting an im- 
portant precedent. It is a sign of the 
times that England, the other great 
creditor power, finds herself involved 
simultaneously in a similar contro- 
versy with Persia, involving in her 
case oil well rights. 
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Dont Shoot, Stranger! 


By Michael Tait 


home consumption and as an outlet for every man’s 
Utopia. Legal follies appear here and there but the gen- 
eral run of laws is both useful and sound. 


The Federal deficit approaches the billion 
dollar mark. A duty of the present Congress 
is to fashion a tax bill to eliminate this deficit. 
Michael Tait, former Washington correspon- 
dent, tells how Congress traditionally goes 
about this task. 


THE OPEN SEASON for taking pot-shots at Congress is on. 
Of course, only lame ducks will be bagged from now 
until March 4, but it’s great fun anyway. In fact, next 
to bridge, it is the great American indoor sport. 

If one were guided solely by the day’s run of news 
when the House and Senate are in session, this Con- 
gress-baiting business would be wholly understandable. 
What the average man reads when he opens his paper 
is a tale of indecision and imbecility cast against a somber 
and momentous background. The show scares him. He 
thinks nothing will be done; that it will be just talk and 
nonsense leaving him holding the bag. It is all very 
theatrical and meaningless on the surface. Unlike the 
theater, the real show is backstage. That is what the 
newspapers do not always present, for to your Wash- 
ington correspondent the routine of committee and con- 
ference is an old story. Bored, he would rather write 
about the startling, the unusual on the “man-bite-dog” 
theory that it constitutes news. 

Congress is a strange and cantankerous critter which 
bears study. In fact, there oughta be a law forcing 
every bleating business man to find out what makes the 
House and Senate tick. He need not go far for an 
explanation. Let him examine himself and his next- 
door neighbor and he will get the picture. He will see 
on introspection that, no matter how many wild dreams 
he may indulge privately, when it comes to final action, 
his feet are on the ground. Congress is just 500 or 
more average men and women. They dream dreams, 
indulge in flights of oratory, waste time and annoy their 
friends. In the end, they, too, come down to earth 
and let common sense rule. 

In brief, Congress is America with all its virtues and 
shortcomings. As a young nation we like to talk big 
and think of the new day when all will be beer and 
skittles. That is a pleasant 
way to pass a few hours 
but it gets nowhere in 
particular. Our accom- 
plishments prove that 
Americans are essentially 
sensible even though the 
land is dotted with so- 
and-so’s “folly.” It is the 
common sense of the aver- 
age man which finally 
wins. And that common 
sense in the end governs 
Congress after sufficient 
noise has been made for 
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But all this show, all this talk annoys the ordinary 
business or professional man no end. He sees Con- 
gress apparently fiddling while Rome burns. He sees 
precious hours consumed in superfluous debate with a 
budget badly in need of balancing to keep United States 
bonds from joining Bolivia’s in the cellar. It appears to 
be a waste of his hard earned dollars and the dollars he 
hopes to accumulate when times get better. He should 
remember, however, that behind this show of evasion 
and inanity sound measures are being formed by the 
guiding force of mass common sense. 

Because it touches all of us in a most vital spot— 
the pocket-book—a study of the devious and noisy course 
of a Tax Bill through Congress should help one to under- 
stand its functions. This measure always comes in like 
a lion and goes out like a lamb. This is not a hastily 
regarded statement but is borne out by a careful study 
of the antics of Congress in its periodic orgy of rais- 
ing funds. The “soak-the-rich” and “wring-the-poor” 
movements are discarded finally for a more equable 
measure. Thus the cold chills experienced by business 
men when confiscatory taxes are being debated prove 
to be about as important as a child’s bad dream. 

In other words, Americans should remember there 
are 435 members of the House and 96 of the Senate, 
each with a varying shade of opinion which must be 
brought to one mind in a comparatively short period. 
That this is not an easy task, members of a household 
debating a Sunday outing will admit. The vast panorama 
of American life, compounded of the bloods of a hun- 
dred nations, meets there in deliberation. It should be 
no wonder that sharp differences arise. The wonder is, 
after viewing the scene closely, that such sanity and 
achievement do result. 


It must always be remembered that our form of gov- 
ernment is democratic, which is to say slow. This must 
be stressed at the risk of becoming boring. Too often 
business men accustomed to rapid decisions and snappy 
execution forget that they are autocrats in their offices. 
Democracy is slow because it reflects the composite de- 
sires of a people with a myriad of wants. Its duty at 
least is to attempt to plot a course just to all. This 
sluggishness is one of the penalties we pay for freedom 
from social and political dictatorship. Unless we wish 
to discard it for some other form, it would be far better 
for business and finance to understand and be patient 
than to chafe at every hesitant move of their govern- 
ment. Past experience has shown the United States, at 
least, that the benefits of the American system far out- 
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weigh the irritating indecision of its creative periods. 

Watching the gyrations of the Tax Bill, then, in its 
dance through Congress which starts as a rhumba and 
ends as a waltz should drive away the cares of business 
men and at the same time instruct them in the sort of 
government they must deal with. It is far better to 
know all about it and shape plans accordingly than to 
batter one’s head against the wall blindly and hurt only 
the head, not the system. 

The Tax Bill is the pet child of the powerful Ways 
and Means Committee which is ruled by old heads whose 
youthful indiscretions are past history. Undoubtedly 
they lack the snap of youth but they do know all the 
holes in the ice. 

. 

Having watched the conflict over one of these bills, 
it remains amazing how the committee is able to accom- 
plish anything. The committee is a mere handful. How 
the struggling horde in Congress gets things done must 
be doubly amazing. When the committee starts work, 
the President throws the budget in its cauldron. The 
total needs of the government set forth in it reach 
proportions of interstellar space. Then the Treasury’s 
bright young men toss in a tax program, conceived in 
the sheltered confines of the somber pile next to the 
White House. From this mixture, the committee must 
brew a concoction pleasant both to the electorate and to 
the government’s creditors who want a balanced budget. 

The budget is conceived in politics. It seeks to retain 
as many dollars, which is to say jobs, as the taxpayer 
will bear. From a study of past Tax Bills, it would 
seem that the Treasury knew very little about its own 
business. Its estimates of revenue have been notoriously 
wrong. Right now, the deficit is well on its way to the 
billion-dollar mark with the prospect of a deficiency of 
$1,500,000,000 by next June. We were assured by Sec- 
retary Mills that taxes voted last Spring would balance 
the budget. 

Mr. Mills, due to the depression, has had a chance to 
err only on the short side. At the end of the first fiscal 
year during his regime there was an ordinary deficit of 
almost three billions. This did not take into account 
extraordinary expenditures such as those for the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. His predecessor, 
Ambassador Mellon, was wrong both ways. He ranged 
from a surplus of $636,000,000 to a deficit of $903,000,- 
000. 


All these Treasury errors, in the public mind, are at- 
tributed to the blundering of Congress just as is budg- 
etary greed and the fact that such items as the debt 
service, pensions, etc., cannot be reduced one jot. What- 
ever the errors of the House and Senate are, these are 
not among them. In fact, Congress usually gives the 


_ President pretty much what he wants. 


With this jumble of figures before it, the Ways and 
Means Committee calls hearings. Instantly, the House 
Office Building swarms with a horde of waiting lob- 
byists. Big industry is represented by learned counsel. 
The farmer has a home-spun fellow on the spot but he 
knows his way around despite his rural exterior. Labor, 
ship owners, railroads, bankers—all have a wire in the 
Proceedings ready at a moment to “mobilize public 
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opinion” against any section of the bill which threatens 
to add to their tax burden. The process is a battle of 
negatives with the committee attempting to strike an 
average. With the complex fractions involved, some- 
times a startling common denominator emerges. Never- 
theless, it is a common denominator—generally fair 
to all. 

This gaudy show is all part of the game and should 
not be regarded too seriously. The hearings, it would 
seem, are held merely to assuage the feelings of those 
about to be tapped for just a little more to meet the 
ever-mounting needs of the government. 

The bill, slashed here, patched there and added to 
on the next page emerges on an expectant House. In- 
stantly it is pounced upon by Representatives who up 
to now have not joined in the party. More startling 
amendments are offered. Business and financial circles 
are stirred anew. For instance, several years ago a duly 
elected member from Texas offered a proposal to tax 
American girls who married into the foreign nobility. 
He wanted to keep American dollars for the boys back 
home, he explained. It died a natural death, as it should, 
but meanwhile created quite a flurry in certain society 
circles. These proposals from the floor, then, are often 
merely ridiculous, although sometimes they are serious. 


Where the party leadership is strong and either the 
Democrats or Republicans enjoy a real working majority, 
the country can go ahead assured the Committee bill will 
go through the House without serious change. Until 
the recent Democratic landslide, which placed both houses 
firmly in control of the incoming administration, this 
control has been exceedingly uncertain for years. Natu- 
rally, it might be supposed that one house or the other 
might stampede with a bill and enact some measure 
detrimental to business and industry. But this was not 
the case. The business man might say it was just luck. 
It was not. It was only democracy at work again with 
its series of checks and balances which make always for 
a middle of the road course. 

At the last session of Congress the House bolted 
on the Sales Tax, which has been offered them 
again. Most members felt it would spell political suicide 
to vote for it. The measure was therefor represented 
to the country as an attempt to shift the burden of sup- 
porting the government from the shoulders of the rich 
to those of the common people. So the House bolted. 
And where did it bolt to? 
Right to the Sales Tax, 
only it was not called that. 
Instead of enacting a 
general tax on all manu- 
factured articles, specific 
items were singled out. 
The names was different 
but the substance was the 
same. Astute observers at 
the time satd the House 
never would pass a sales 
tax under that name but 
that it would pass a tax 
on sales. It did. 
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Biography 
Comedy by S. N. Behrman presented by the Theatre 
Guild at the Guild Theatre 


Biography gaily tells the story of the young lady painter who 
is equally famous for the celebrity of her sitters and the merry 
liberality of her sex life. Commissioned by a magazine editor 
to write the story of her diverting career as a big laissez-faire 
girl, she must begin at the beginning with her first big moment, 
her first companion on the pleasant road to ruin, now on his 
dignified way to be elected to the United States Senate to rep- 
resent his constituents in Tennessee. En route to this august 
political destination, the former amorous lad, now stodgily sedate, 
drops in at the gay lady’s studio, learns of the immortalization 
in print that awaits him, and the political ruin that may en- 
compass him, and— But you must see it for yourself; you 
mustn’t miss this delightfully adult play of high comedy, of 
high good humor. Ina Claire is perfection, Earl Larimore is 
excellently fervent, and the rest of the cast is very, very good. 
Philip Moeller is to be congratulated for his direction, and Jo 
Mielzener for his setting. Everyone and everything is just right. 
If we had more plays like this (and more gay ladies like the 
heroine) what a wonderful old world this would be! 


* 
Autumn Crocus 
A play by C. L. Anthony Presented by Lee Shubert at 
the Morosco Theatre 


An English school teacher, a timid virgin of 35 (virginity 
absolutely guaranteed by the playwright) spends one night at 
an inn of the Austrian Tyrol, falls in love with the inn-keeper, 
learns that he is married, and flutteringly moves on by bus. 
Her virginity is still guaranteed. The entire audience guarantees 
it now. All of which makes for a pleasant, restful, but un- 
doubtedly tame evening in the theatre. An evening, we'll say, 
of quiet and resigned frustration, not without its measure of 
charm for wistful maiden ladies, old folks with high blood 
pressure, and such baffled characters as Vice-presidents. But 
for big rough men who like their steaks rare, this tender little 
crumpet is hardly nourishing. Which is not to condemn it; 
there are many vegetarians. I enjoyed the characterization of 
the young inn-keeper by Francis Lederer, who is either a very 
fine actor or an expert at projecting his own jaunty personality 
across the footlights, which is something else again. Patricia 
Collinge (now replaced by Dorothy Gish) and Eda Heine- 
mann were excellent and the rest of the cast gave individually 
good performances which had practically nothing to do with 
the play itself. In fact, the little vehicle only has room for the 
lover, the delicate maiden, and the protesting chaperon; it’s a 
sort of baby Austin among plays with the others of the cast fol- 
lowing in cars of their own. 


Moral Fabric 
Play by G. N. Albyn Produced by the Playwrights’ 
Guild at the Provincetown Theatre 


In the second act one of the unfortunate actors remarked, “I 
hope you know your next move. It looks complicated to me.” 
My next move was simple and straightforward enough: it was 
in the direction of the Subway. 
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Success Story 


Play by John Howard Lawson presented by the Group 
Theatre at Maxine Elliott's Theatre 


Success Story depicts the startling rise and melodramatic end 
of Sol Ginsberg, embittered radical of New York’s Ghetto, who 
worms his way into control of an advertising business by 
thrusting aside or trampling over everyone who stands in his 
way, including his boss and his sweetheart. He brings misery to 
all, happiness to none, least of all to himself. He is an individual 
Russian revolution in three acts, symbol of the social revolution 
that has been in progress since the world began but that today 
is more noticeable because more publicized. (Napoleon was 
only a better known and more devastating Sol Ginsberg.) De- 
jectory in matter, rushing and jerky in manner, the play is 
written and acted with a tremendous vehemence and sincerity. 
Less for its own sake than for the splendid acting of Luther and 
Stella Adler, Success Story is worth seeing. 


The Dubarry . 


Rejuvenated operetta by Cari Millocker produced by 
Mrs. Tillie Leblang in association with Morris Green at 
the Geo. M. Cohan Theatre 


In an extravagantly gorgeous production, Miss Grace Moore, 
by courtesy of the Metropolitan Opera Company, avails her- 
self of the opportunity to disprove the well founded belief that 
actors can’t sing, and opera singers can’t act. Miss Moore can 
and does sing and act superbly. If the Dubarry was anything 
like the wonderful creature Miss Moore makes her out to be, 
then all I can say for Louis XV is that he showed an excellent 
judgment of values when he chucked up affairs of state and 
went in for dignified Royal Whoopee in the hoop-skirt period. 
Thanks to Grace Moore, and to beautiful settings and costumes 
by Vincente Minnelli, this old-fashioned operetta is a thing to 
entrance the ear and please the eye for most of the time. That 
it does not always measure up to your standards of good taste 
is the fault of the libretto which in spots breaks out in mouldy 
innuendo and off-color comedy that must have been well-worn 
when the sewers of Paris were new. 


e e @ 
Firebird 
Play by Lajos Zilahy presented by Gilbert Miller at the 
Empire Theatre 


An urbane and dignified mystery play is Firebird, distinguished 
by the vivid acting of Judith Anderson, the suave performance 
of Henry Stephenson, the admirably restrained characterization 
of Montagu Love, and the poignant skill of Elizabeth Young. 
Perfectly staged and directed by Gilbert Miller, with flawless 
settings by Aline Bernstein, Firebird is more to be admired 
for the distinguished manner in which it is presented than for 
the mystery that it unfolds. This puzzle concerns the ques- 
tion of who killed an actor, and as Charles Butterworth re- 
marks in Flying Colors, it’s hard to get excited about that. In 
fact, there is very little excitement in this fairly transparent 
mystery that even New York’s Nassau County cops should be 
able to fathom without beating up all of the suspects, which 
I understand is their invariable type of detective procedure when 
solving murders. 
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Flying Colors 
Revue by Howard Dietz and Arthur Schwartz presented 
by Max Gordon at the Imperial Theatre 


Flying Colors has everything but speed. It has clever sketches 
packed with clean good humor, smoothly beautiful dance num- 
bers, and a chorus that can sing. It has Clifton Webb with his 
dancing feet, fastidious comedy manner and sartorial perfec- 
tions; Charles Butterworth with his incomparable dead-pan 
comedy; Tamara Geva whose lithesome dancing is as beautiful 
as herself; and Patsy Keliy the merry madcap whose perform- 
ance as a departing voyager is a riot of good rough fun. It has 
all of these delightful features in scenes of genuine loveliness 
designed and lighted by Norman Bel Geddes; and yet, perhaps 
because of the coolly quiet perfection of the comedy and the 
dancing, possibly because of the sombre magic of the lighting 
in the ensemble singing and dancing scenes, Flying Colors doesn’t 
quite lift you out of yourself as you feel that it should with its 
many excellencies. Never does it fall into spontaneity; it picks 
its steps. Perhaps it is more stylish, more restrained, more 
nearly polished perfection than it is permissible for a revue to be 
and really click with life and the ragged mood of imperfect 
human beings. Of course you should see it, though you may 
join me in wishing that it would let its hair down and kick up 


its heels a bit. 
* 


Walk A Little Faster 


Revue presented by Courtney Burr at the St. James 
Theatre 


I, for one, wished that it did Walk A Little Faster, because 
it lags in spite of Beatrice Lillie’s glorious buffoonery, Bobby 
Clark’s gay and nimble capers, and a smart chorus of Albertina 
Rasch’s fair young ladies. There is lack of variety in staging 
and direction, absence of inspiration in the music and sketches, 
none of which permit Mr. Clark to appear at his rollicking 
knockabout best. He is as funny as his material merits, but if 
it was brighter and allowed him to skip about, Miss Lillie (Lady 
Peel to you) wouldn’t walk off with the show as she so merrily 
does. It’s a good revue that should be much better. The pro- 
duction as a whole lacks the breadth and depth that a more 
generous use of the stage and the agile dancing girls would 
supply. This deficiency throws not only the dull routine song 
and dance numbers but also the sketches of merit into a shallow 
prominence reminiscent of old-time vaudeville. After all, who 
wants the greater part of a revue played right in his lap? I got 
the impression that for much of the time the Rasch girls must 
be doubling in brass somewhere down the street. 


* 
George White's Music Hall Varieties 


Presented at the Casino Theatre 


George White goes into deep mourning for the dear old days 
of lavish stage settings and expresses his mood with the largest 
expanse of black drapes that ever have wrapped my soul in 
gloom. Against this doleful background Harry Richman sings 
and lisps, Lili Damita walks on and walks off, and the Loomis 
Sisters do some of that female harmonizing long since rendered 
nauseous by the repetitiousness of radio. I could have traded the 
lot for a couple of bright scenes, even if it had been second- 
hand scenery. But cheer up! There are the “50 George White 
Dancing Beauties,” whom I counted as 32, and they really are 
beautiful; there is tap-dancing Eleanor Powell, giddily whirling 
Vivian Fay, and finally there is the remaining four fifths of 
the show, the really comic sputtering Bert Lahr. At a $2.50 top 
(and a mere 50 cents in the only part of the theatre I inhabited 
when a lad) the show is worth your money. I figure $2.00 for 
Mr. Lahr and 50 cents for the rest of the performance. I throw 
in the black drapes for nothing. 


* 
Gay Divorce 


Farce, with music and lyrics by Cole Porter. Book by 
Dwight Taylor. Presented by Dwight Deere Wiman 
and Tom Weatherly at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


This pleasant little confection has the hybrid’s unescapable 
handicap of too much talking and too little singing and danc- 
ing to be a good musical comedy; but enough singing and danc- 
ing to divert your interest from the plot of a farce. It comes of 
trying to put on a musical comedy with only four scenes and 
twelve chorus girls—the sort of thing Calvin Coolidge might 
suggest if he became Earl Carroll’s business partner. How- 
ever, if you can attune your mind to this mongrel type of enter- 
tainment, Gay Divorce is a good specimen of its kind. It has 
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jolly, if undistinguished tunes, wit in many spots and monotony 
in not a few, the best of dancing but not nearly enough of it; 
Miss Claire Luce in all her supple loveliness, Eric Blore and 
Miss Betty Starbuck being very good, and Miss Luella Gear 
whose satirical comedy manner is a delight. The star, who does 
not rate the billing for his work in this production, is lean lan- 
tern-jawed Fred Astaire, in appearance about half way between 
Jimmie Walker and Ichabod Crane. When he’s dancing he’s 
something to watch and to applaud, but when he is wrinkling 
his forehead, twisting his mouth, and speaking lines you realize 
that nearly all of his personality is in his feet and that he’s 
just another very good hoofer with illusions. 


Take A Chance ® 


Musical comedy by Laurence Schwab and B. G. DcSylva 
presented by them at the Apollo Theatre 


Delightfully, blithely, mischievously but never offensively 
naughty, Take A Chance is by long odds the happiest and fastest 
paced musical diversion in New York. Ethel Merman singing 
Eadie Was A Lady strikes the all-time high note for ironic 
lamentations; Jack Haley and Sid Silvers break all the rib- 
tickling records in that grand historical burlesque, Daniel 
Boone’s Defense; Mitzi Mayfair’s nifty dancing is as graceful 
and swift as the flight of a humming bird; and June Knight and 
Jack Whiting who handle the unobtrusive love interest couldn’t 
be better. The ladies of the chorus are beautiful and agile; the 
music by Herb Brown Nacio and Richard Whiting with addi- 
tional songs by Vincent Youmans is gay and tuneful; and the 
settings by Cleon Throckmorton make a pleasing background for 
this jolly treat for eye and ear. Take my word for it, Take A 
Chance is just a grand show. If you see it and don’t enjoy it, 
that’s your cue to hie straightway to the operating table to have 
your disposition lifted. 


A Farewell to Arms 


Paramount 

This tragic war romance is a poignant, stirring and emotionally 
satisfying photoplay, bravely produced, brilliantly acted, done 
throughout after the best cinematic sentimental manner, and 
after the heroine’s death ending to the strains of the Liebestod 
from Tristan and Isolde riding above a clamorous outburst of 
cheering for the armistice. Considered as a photoplay, it is 
beautiful, deeply moving. Helen Hayes is magnificent; Gary 
Cooper and Adolphe Menjou are excellent; the photography and 
settings have artistic merit; and the direction of Frank Borzage 
is able, though the film jumps rather too quickly from one episode 
to another, impairing the continuity of dramatic movement. As 
a picturization of the novel by Ernest Hemingway, the photoplay 
fairly may be regarded as an admirable Hollywood war romance 
built accurately enough on the skeletal structure of the novel, 
using but little of the essential soul of that stark record. The 
cynical Lieut. Henry of the novel becomes the standard American 
officer hero of the movies; the note of utter hopelessness that 
ends the book becomes in the film a thing of music and light and 
blossoms; and the ironic implications of the retreat from the 
Piave are drowned by cheers over Austria’s eventual capitulation, 
in deference to the nationalistic feelings of Mr. Mussolini’s reju- 
venated Romans. A Farewell to Arms by Ernest Hemingway 
still remains to be pictured. 


r 
The Sign of the Cross 


Paramount 

The great Cecil B. DeMille, Emperor of pomp and pageantry, 
tosses dozens of early Paramount martyrs to the lions in a superb 
picturization of Wilson Barrett’s old-fashioned religious play. 
Perfect direction, vast settings, beautiful photography, competent 
acting make this gaudy Roman holiday a thing to see. It is 
gigantic, cruel, horrifying, brutal; armoured gladiators battle 
clangorously to the death; Amazon women impale pygmies on 
spears, hold them aloft for all to observe; beautiful flower-gar- 
landed girls are tied to posts and apparently saved from impend- 
ing doom by the censor; and Roman soldiers shoot arrows into 
helpless Christians from Aimee MacPherson’s tabernacle, unfortu- 
nately missing Bishop Cannon who doesn’t appear in the cast. 
In short, here is the cinema at its glittering, barbaric, expansive, 
spectacular and somewhat unbelievable best. Possibly the cruel 
old Romans have been out-Romaned a bit. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised. After all, they lacked a DeMille. All they had was Nero. 


As Others See Us ® 
“Critics are the eunuchs of art; they talk about what 
they cannot do.”’—Vladimir de Pachmann. 
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COLLEGE YOUTH DISCUSSES ITSELF 





Machine Age I ducation 


By Ben Belitt 
University of Virginia. 


Education for the average student engages Ben 
Belitt, of the University of Virginia, author of 
the final article of the series in which college 
youth discusses itself. 


THOSE WHO HAVE CRITICIZED the machinery of higher 
education most roundly have not wished to sound out 
the opinion of youth on the matter in any but a passive 
and desultory fashion. It is, in part, proof of their aca- 
demic insularity and misdirection that they considered 
the question one upon which young people were in- 
capable of forming a genuinely advised judgment. Until 
his elders could thrash their way to some solution, the 
young man was expected to stand respectfully aside, 
with the assurance that he would be properly done by, 
in the end. 

Meanwhile, much captious and ineffectual ink has 
been expended in the business of diagnosing, of weigh- 
ing and measuring and splitting polemical hairs. Yet 
for all the impressive clatter of yardsticks, the cutting 
and snipping away of fine cloths, the emperors of higher 
learning are, like the king in the fairy story, left with- 
out a stitch to their backs. Indeed, it would tax the 
metaphysic of a Plato to trace out, in the plain light of 
common sense, the contour of one tangible achievement, 
one generally practicable result, in the array of senti- 
mental regrets and incongruous theories which go to 
make up the emperor’s new wardrobe. Far from fitting 
their patterns to the shape of present difficulties, arbiters 
of Culture have for the most part derived a childlike 
pleasure from dressing themselves in the togas of an 
archaic civilization and stirring about in tragic masks 
too big for them by several sizes. 

Obviously, much of the current sound and fury re- 
garding the alleged dilemma of higher education rises 
from a mistaken inference on the part of its critics. It 
should be neither mystifying nor discouraging that most 
of the criticism leveled against the American university 
has, up to the present, sounded a note of absolute despair, 
or absolute derision, and been productive of no durable 
results. Without exception, all of its critics have begun 
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with the fatuously paternalistic thesis that the young 
man must be fitted to a “System,” must be forced to 
digest his intellectual vitamines because it was good for 
his health, to sample the arts and letters along with the 
sciences, because it was good for his culture. If the 
diet proved to be entirely beyond his powers of assimi- 
lation, he was comforted with the blithe assurance that 
he would live to thank his preceptors; and that, in any 
case, he had best leave such concerns for those who were 
better qualified to cope with them. 

Against such ingratiating sophistry, youth has no 
answer, and only very limited patience. It flatters the 
egoism of the older ones to believe they have learned 
what is termed the essential truths in experience’s dear 
school; but in point of fact they have learned little ex- 

pt conformity and the ability to deceive themselves to 
their own ends. In the same way, it flatters the eogism 
of the young to believe that they are wholly qualified to 
determine what they want and what they mean to have, 
where their interests begin and where they definitely and 
defiantly cease. 

Youth in the end will live its own life, cleave to its 
own ideals, and the wise educator must, for all practical 
purposes, guide the scalpel of reform with some attempt 
to understand, and some respect for, the objectives and 
interests of the young. He must direct his criticism 
into such channels as will most tangibly reconcile his own 
theories of higher education with the actualities of the 
world in which, at the close of his formal education, the 
young graduate will find himself set adrift. He must, as 
far as possible, pattern the institution to the man, who, 
in the natural order of things, it followed. And, since 
the institution is primarily 
a servant of the many, 
the many must be given 
preference over the ex- 
ceptional or the few, and 
must suggest what direc- 
tion any line of reform 
shall take. 

Critics of higher ed- 
ucation cannot, in draft- 
ing their charges of in- 
competency, afford to 
lose sight of the objec- 
tives which the public col- 
lege is forced to take into 
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consideration. Nor may the critic, without such an ex- 
amination of the ends and aims behind it, prove the 
American college inadequate or defective, in any but a 
destructive and circumstantial way. Indeed, we cannot 
fall into the unprofitable fallacy of interpreting the 
spirit of modern education by the letter of personal 
ideals, however attractive, as to what the true univer- 
sity ought and ought not to imply, rather than by the 
soil and substance from which it sprang, and the people 
for whom it was created. A people and its institutions 
reflect each other and are two words for the same idea; 
and if we are to judge as to the soundness of an insti- 
tution we must first inquire into the people whose needs 
it must satisfy. Intrinsic incongruity between the need 
and the vehicle for the satisfaction of that need will 
alone prove the latter unsound, and work its undoing. 

What, in the peculiar heritage of the college man, 
leads him to reject the “Great Tradition” of liberal 
education, in favor of Dr. Abraham Flexner’s contemp- 
tuously designed “bargain-counter education.” What 
ineluctable forces compel him to make such a choice, 
and will continue to influence his preferences until newer 
and stronger forces move in to take their place? In 
what way may the present system of higher education 
claim to be an adequate expression of the American 
people ? 

Briefly, the case of the American Everyman takes on 
some such color. He is, inevitably and incurably, a 
specialist, and only superficially attracted by whatever 
lies beyond his own professional pale. Problems of effi- 
ciency interest him peculiarly; he must get things done 
swiftly, and in thorough order. His ethical mentor is 
a general opinion and a statistic. He is born with the 
smoke of furnaces in his eyes and the beating of ham- 
mers in his ears; he counts his days scrupulously, with 
clocks and calendars and threads of mercury, decimeter 
by decimeter. He is planted in an environment of steel 
and stone, and builds his household in a great box, 
among a thousand like him. A million wheels carry 
him where he pleases, swiftly and without question, for 
a sum. He breathes an air crackling with activity and 
a nervous, if stale, flow of energy from one place to 
_ another. One man shall polish his shoes, one shall shave 
his beard, one set a bottle behind his door and collect 
his yesterday’s bottle, morning after morning, reli- 
giously. 


Proceeding, as one must, from such a set of axioms, 
the American university may not justifiably be termed 
a perversion of the American mind and culture. It is 
neither a misfit nor a mockery ; it is narrow and circum- 
scribed, apathetic, impatient, self-sufficient; and we are 
all of these. It is essentially bureaucratic in nature, 
segregating itself into various departments firmly and 
rigidly defined one from another; and America has built 
its commercial structure upon just such a basis. It is 
a parallel and counterpart of the American mind, and is 
therefore immensely qualified to serve the American 
people. Both are concerned less with theory than with 
application, less with causes and philosophical inquiry 
into values, than with results, utilities, patterns, accom- 
plishments. It has dedicated itself to the immediate 
business of getting results. Its lodestar is not refine- 
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ment, nor is it education; 
it is bread and butter. 

There is, assuredly, no 
point in denying the obvi- 
ous fact that a public uni- 
versity, in the present-day 
and pragmatic sense of 
the word, has ceased to 
be an institution for the 
dispensation of culture— 
assuming it ever to have 
been such. It has become, 
as Nock and Flexner 
forcefully, though rather 
superfluously, testify, a 
system by which, for a sum, the young man may best 
be trained to master the factual intricacies of any of a 
given number of livelihoods. The American college, 
has, without exception, placarded its entrances with a 
stentorian, “Pay As You Enter,’ and the college man 
of today expects information of a tangible and imme- 
diate kind, in return for the tangible and immediate 
fees he is required to leave at the turnstile. Exclusively 
“cultural” electives he has no use for, and would, for 
all his veneration of cash values, no more accept gratui- 
tously, than if he had been made to pay out extra sums 
for their purchase. So long as he feels assured he is 
laying up for himself treasures in a present and earthly 
heaven, he wishes for nothing better, and will, with the 
spontaneous and pugnacious candor of sincerity, reject 
all kind offers of incidental culture. 














Theoretically, this would seem to be a selfish and 
unhappy state of affairs. In the world of disembodied 
cerebration, entirely apart and most frequently hostile 
to the world of practice, we would do well to don the 
tragic mask along with Mr. Nock, and sit in sackcloth 
and ashes for the Grecian glories and the Arnoldian 
grandeurs, bewailing the heinous selfishness of present- 
day educational objectives. Yet such a procedure would, 
as Mr. Nock bitterly admits, reap for the mourner only 
“the melancholy satisfaction of knowing just where one 
stands.” The significant fact is that Mr. Nock, for all 
his brilliant case history, is left standing precisely in 
such a melancholy tableau with his lesser disciples hud- 
dled about him in postures of serene and frozen futility. 

Statuesque despairs help little one way or the other. 
Instead, it would seem highly desirable that, once hav- 
ing ascertained “just where one stands,” one would for- 
bear to indulge his more sentimental inclinations and 
seek other than merely “melancholy satisfactions.” As 
soon as, like Mr. Nock, “one perceives that no other 
line of institutional development is practicable or pos- 
sible,” than that now in use, those who have the prac- 
tical welfare of the nation at heart should find the 
humility and good sense to let the dead bury their dead, 
and turn their own attentions to the living, whom they 
have a better chance of benefiting. 

Nor do I consider it of any great purpose to seek 
cultural measuring rods across the Atlantic, as Mr. 
Nock has attempted to do. In a series of provocative 
lectures upon the subject, presented at the University of 
Virginia two years ago, Mr. Nock submitted the rather 
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petulant avowal that “the Continental institution feels 
under no obligation to regard the average student as a 
privileged person,” inferring that the American institu- 
tion has done so. He proceeded further with the con- 
tention that the Continental university scorns to temper 
its curricula to the shorn lamb and entertains no false 
notions of freedom, democracy, and equality. In con- 
sequence, Mr. Nock advances, the Great Tradition flour- 
ishes and reaps an annual harvest of philosophers and 
long-faced young school teachers. 


These facts can neither affect conditions here nor 
prove them unsound, and are consequently beside the 
point of helpful application. It is difficult to see how, 
beyond an adroit turn of rhetoric, Mr. Nock has been 
led to regard the average student as a privileged person. 
The fact that the American university is forced to dis- 
regard the exceptional wants of an exceptional minority 
in favor of the demands of an urgent majority does not 
indicate that the majority has been showered with priv- 
ileges of one kind or another. In making such a shift 
of proportions, public colleges may hardly be said to 
have acted from motives of magnanimity, or any preju- 
diced despotism, but in healthful obedience to the tenor 
and demands of a civilization—demands such as lie be- 
yond our approval or disapproval, but existing, they are 
expression of the personality of a people. 

The simple truth is that the college man is not only 
inclined, but compelled to take himself and his future 
with desperate seriousness. His picture of the world 
carries no color of rose-petals, nor is it shaded by the 
plane trees of a serene philosophical indifference. He 
knows it for what it is, and fears it for what it shall be 
—a difficult and brutally selfish free-for-all, plagued 
with competitive interests and demanding a sound knowl- 
edge of technical and specialized information in any 
single field. Because he is a characteristically human 
being he wishes to forge for himself a direct and simple 
path to personal happiness; because he cannot escape the 
movement of his time, nor the accident of his person- 
ality, he demands that his line of procedure be impeded 
by no extraneous obstacles which he is neither capable 
nor desirous of adequately overcoming. And because 
the American college must take on the color of general 
needs and present objectives, it has endeavored to fur- 
nish him, as far as possible, with such specialized weap- 
ons as will most immediately and tangibly help him to 
defend himself. 


It is a simple and unpardonably arrogant matter to set 
the brand of mediocrity upon this circle of circumstance, 
to speak of privileges while in the very act of demanding 
privileges of one’s own, to heap opprobrium upon the 
shoulders of the many, because they have not been what 
their natures do not permit them to be. In the desire 
to fortify their postulates with a structure of incon- 
testable logic, reactionary critics of modern education 
have all but ignored the human and personal side of the 
question, and in so doing, have lost their usefulness. 
The entire field of contention is adorned with ivory 
towers in a single pattern, fastidiously mortised,. but of 
no simple utility, save where the builders have thrown 
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aside a loophole to shower contempt and ridicule upon 
the heads of those who pass below. 

It becomes, in the end, a human, rather than an in- 
tellectual question, a matter of fitting the general edu- 
cational scheme to a general personality. And this is 
no new dilemma, warranting all the present agitation, but 
is as old as education itself. Edward Gibbon, for all Mr. 
Nock’s admiration of the Continental methods, had only 
abuse for the irreproachable English Temples of Cul- 
ture: which might seem to prove that the English disre- 
gard for the Average derives in reality from little more 
than star-gazing and benign indifference. It was Gib- 
bon’s feeling that he had lamentably wasted his time; 
and Gibbon, we may believe, was an honest man. So are 
they all—all honest men; and when young college men 
continue to insist, earnestly, honestly, unequivocally, that 
they are wasting their time, they should be taken at their 
word and allowed to turn their efforts in more purpose- 
ful directions. Nor are they to be censured or ridiculed 
for doing so, nor must the American college be laid open 
to scorn because it has ministered to their demands, 
leaving them to work out their own cultural salvation in 
the homely and utilitarian, but, by reason of their stress, 
rich, channels of human intercourse. 

e 

I think this to be the plain and practical truth, and 
therefore feel, with none of Mr. Nock’s amused despair, 
that any policy of education other than that now in use 
would be absurd and unnatural in the America of 
today. Its own monstrosity would destroy it. I cannot 
conceive of the ideal syncretism of Cardinal Newman 
in a country of hustlers and go-getters. It is a contra- 
diction and a paradox, and should therefore be stricken 
from the list of all practicable consideration, wistfully, 
if you will, but without despair or embarrassment. In 
the end, neither the man of letters nor the man of 
affairs loses, for the university, whatever its shortcom- 
ings, provides a useful outlet for both. The true uni- 
versity of today, in the last analysis, resolves not to a 
collection of books, but a stimulating teacher, and with 
such a teacher, we need not quibble about price-tags, or 
systematization, or external forms. 

It is useless to attempt to liberalize higher education 
into planes of disinterested pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sweet savor, to make huge, ranting stabs at that 
interfusion of all intellectual currents into the single 
stream, which is the perennially impossible ideal of the 
university. So long as the American heart is after the 
ideal of a full purse, there shall his mind be also, and 
there, in fine, his university shall, and should follow. 
The educational reformer has, up to the present, done 
little more than tease himself with the harps and golden 
avenues of an intellectual Never-Never Land and sur- 
render himself to the blandishments of impracticable 
theorizing. If he can succeed in convincing the Ameri- 
can people that its criteria of what is and what is not 
worth its perspiration and, more important still, its 
gold, are as ethically contemptible as they are inevitable, 
standards of education will of themselves seek out a 
higher level, a farther star. Until such a millennium 
shall break, it behooves us, for all practical purposes, to 
leave our wagons more accessibly hitched and follow, 
since we must, the wheel-marks they have cut unbeau- 
tifully, but indelibly, across the thoroughfares of Amer- 
ican education. 
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NMiusstc at the Cress-Roeads 


Thousands of musicians unemployed and the 
leading music organizations of America oper- 
ating on curtailed budgets indicate the crisis 
in American music which has been studied 
by Pierre Key, well known writer and critic 
of music. 


A SLENDER, GREY-HAIRED MAN comes quickly through a 
door at the rear of Carnegie Hall stage. Twenty-five 
hundred persons have been watching that door with 
growing impatience for nearly half an hour. They know 
that Arturo Toscanini ultimately will emerge from it, 
and walk with those brisk little steps of his down front 
and thence across to the small platform which the music 
critics love to refer to as “the podium.” Having previ- 
ously decided to come to their feet as a tribute to the 
king pin of orchestra and opera conductors, most of this 
Carnegie Hall audience pops up at his appearance like 
so many automatons. But Toscanini does not encourage 
the demonstration. A few bows of acknowledgment 
from the Italian maestro, two smart raps of his baton on 
a violin music rack at his right and the 1932-33 season 
of New York’s Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra is on. 

A few weeks later a throng of people swarmed into 
the New York Metropolitan Opera House. Color and 
smart costumes enlivened that scene about the portals of 
an institution referred to by some as the foremost lyric 
theatre extant. Though more or less a repetition of 
what had taken place at the beginning of each of the 
forty-nine seasons which had gone before, this particu- 
lar scene held drama. That is, it did if you knew the 
circumstances surrounding that opening night, for the 
old-time Metropolitan Opera Company—reared upon a 
presumably impregnable foundation—had given way to 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. That one word 


- “association” must have conjured up in the imagina- 


tive minds a picture. It appeared to have suggested 
the Metropolitan’s days of pomp and glory, when il- 
lustrious artists strove for the privilege of appearing 
before the most operatically-pampered audience in the 
world, and a début there was in truth an ordeal, and 
the crowning achievement in any career in music. 

For on this recent eve- 
ning the throng which 
pushed slowly through the 
several entrances into the 
Metropolitan realized that 
a new leaf was being 
turned in the book of the 
opera. A curtailed season 
was replacing the preced- 
ing seasons of twenty- 
four weeks each. A re- 
duced operating budget 
was in order; the people 
knew that too. They were 
also aware that the finan- 
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By Pierre Key 


cial crisis through which the Metropolitan had passed 
not so many months before meant changes. “Company” 
connoted exclusiveness. “Association’”’ almost spelled 
democracy. What would those changes bring? The 
question is indicative of the present state of music in 
America. Within a twelvemonth there had come a crys- 
tallization of events that compelled speculation on the 
outcome. 

Where, with restricted financial resources, was opera 
headed? 

What was likely to happen to our major symphony 
orchestras ? 

To what extent was the study of the various branches 
of the music arts to be affected by the developments of 
recent times? 

What hovered in the field of recital, concert, and 
oratorio? 

How was the mechanization of music affecting the art, 
—more especially the sound films and kindred devices 
which have displaced so many orchestra instrumentalists ? 

And radio: was it ultimately to replace the “personal 
appearance”? Were its worthwhile programs being 
offset by the more numerous commonplace ones, and 
those of a questionable order? 

Such, in substance, are the essential matters which 
musically inclined persons are thinking about today. 
There is no escaping them; the obvious question is, 
what is going to happen musically tomorrow? For 
America is at the cross-roads in its music. 


It is depressing to contemplate the number of un- 
employed music makers. Finding audiences for them 
has become increasingly difficult since 1922, at which 
time the professional contingent first began meeting 
with serious obstacles in their efforts to find engage- 
ments. Already swelled by the steady arrival here of 
music-makers from Europe, their ranks increased from 
1922 even more rapidly. Having been told how good 
the music going was over here they lost little time in 
starting after American dollars. In those happy days 
a thousand dollars an appearance was the lowest sum 
to set as a starting point; for it was considered “good 
psychology”—a measure of stamping an artist’s rank 
and ability—to put a fee on his services for a single 
appearance of at least one thousand dollars. 

Under such a system things didn’t always work out 
to the best interest of those who managed concerts: 
those individuals and organizations which signed con- 
tracts with the artists’ personal managements, and as- 
sumed the major responsibility for their various ap- 
pearances. In some instances the thousand-dollar singer 
or instrumentalist (sometimes the two and the three 
thousand dollar “star’”) departed for the next town 
leaving a sad-faced local manager with a sizable mone- 
tary deficit. 
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In other words, inflated 
prices for the services of 
artists accelerated so rap- 
idly after the initial start 
that there seemed no stop- 
ping point. An artist 
coming from Europe to 
sing leading roles at the 
Metropolitan could gen- 
erally count on a fat 
“extra” just for the 
prestige his Metropolitan 
engagement carried. It 
was the same, in only a 
slightly lesser degree, if 
the manager could announce “of the Chicago Opera.” 
And since the American public had already proven its 
susceptibility to the “star” system, what more natural 
than that it should be played upon to the limit? 

This inflation of fees for the services of singers and 
instrumentalists did not center exclusively around the 
highest-priced group. It extended right down the list 
to the $500 artist who, prior to 1918, would have been 
better off and content (as a number of them were) 
with half that amount. With the influx of Europe’s 
music best (who did not always turn out to be that) 
there was added each year a flock of American singers 
and instrumentalists. Such additions required nothing 
more than time to bring about a supply of “talent” far 
exceeding the demand. By 1925, when radio first be- 
gan to make itself felt as a possible competitor of con- 
cert-givers, mediocrity loomed all around. One heard 
plenty of fine voices, but very little save mediocre 
singing. 





It was much the same in the ranks of the pianists and 
violinists. While they all had something pleasant to 
offer, the vast majority were far from qualified to hav- 
ing chosen music as a career. It meant little more than 
offering an obstructive kind of competition; and all too 
often securing engagements which should have gone 
to artists truly deserving. 

The depression has already disposed of some of these 
unduly aspiring people. Before normal times have re- 
turned many more will have sought other means of a 
livelihood for which they are better fitted. Along with 
those orchestra players who pose as “musicians,” yet 
who are not equipped to hold positions in the finest 
orchestras, they will make way for their betters. Con- 
trary to being a regrettable situation it can only serve, 
in the end, to benefit everyone concerned. There will, at 
least, be other fields offering better opportunities than 
those which await them in music, where trials and heart- 
aches have been their chief experiences for too long a 
time. 

We will nevertheless have other newcomer aspirants 
for recognition in music and for whatever emoluments 
they may gain. If nothing else were responsible the 
teachers would see to that, despite the efforts of so 
many of the more conscientious to steer their pupils 
clear of trying to make their music either a vocation, or a 
remunerative avocation. 
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What we no longer have to the extent we once did 
are the theatre orchestras . . . more particularly in the 
larger motion-picture houses. The sound film and the 
phonograph, with amplifier attachment, has attended to 
that. Once fairly started, the replacement of thousands 
of orchestra players with mechanized music took place 
within a comparatively short time. It begar in 1927-28 
—a few months after the first showing of sound films 
in the Warner Brothers Theatre gave forth the new 
note which was to change so completely the motion 
picture industry. At that time there were 22,000 
orchestra players in the United States and Canada, nearly 
all of whom were employed. Of this number opera 
and the legitimate theatre were using 2,000 players and 
the motion picture houses about 20,000. 


Within a few months there were fewer of these picture 
theatre instrumentalists employed. A year after the gen- 
eral acceptance of sound films thousands of orchestra 
players and organists found themselves out of jobs. 
Mechanized music had eliminated them—at least for the 
time being. But it was not long thereafter that signs 
of a reaction appeared. Here and there some pre- 
tentious cinema house reengaged an orchestra. While 
the majority of such houses found the music which had 
been worked into the feature more or less satisfactory, 
the demand for superior “programs” made an orchestra 
necessary. Although finding a place, mechanically pro- 
duced music was proving far from all-inclusive. More- 
over, patrons of some legitimate theatres which had 
turned to some sort of “canned” melodiousness were 
growing weary of reproductions which were below the 
par of the original. Little by little came the return of 
the theatre orchestra men to their former places. 

Excellent though some of the mechanized music ad- 
mittedly was, the need for the musician himself finally 
was making itself felt. After all, it seemed, there were 
instances and occasions where a substitution for the 
original wouldn’t work. By 1930 his rehabilitation 
seemed well under way. Then—at the moment when 
a real turn in the orchestra instrumentalist’s affairs 
appeared to have arrived—came the peak of the indus- 
trial crisis. The year 1931 had marked the low point, 
with only 4,000 of the 22,000 union musicians employed. 
Then came an upward trend. By February, 1932, 8,000 
were at work, though not for long. Since then has come 
a gradual decline in the orchestra player’s fortune, and 
today employment conditions are worse than those of 
1931. 

i 


What will happen tomorrow in the entire music 
world can be anyone’s guess. Astonishment would have 
greeted the statement, only a few years ago, that 1932 
would find the Chicago Civic Opera closed, and the New 
York Metropolitan seriously concerned over its immedi- 
ate future. While the wilting of the western institution 
was mainly due to the financial collapse of its chief 
backer, it is also a fact that other music conditions in 
Chicago are at a low ebb. The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra wasn’t certain of continuing its activities, largely 
because of music union troubles, until almost the last 
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moment possible to arrange for the current season. 

Yet, music in Chicago, as well as elsewhere in this 
country, will go on. Moreover there is every probability 
that it will expand—when and as circumstances work 
to such an end. Even at this moment of writing there 
are several minor opera companies active in Chicago, 
just as one now appearing in New York is meeting with 
encouraging support from a public plainly gratified over 
its excellent performances. The Metropolitan, too, is 
preparing as never before to gain a popular support 
that will help point the way for future planning. Be- 
cause such planning would seem to be necessary, if 
the Metropolitan is to retain its prestige as the world’s 
first lyric theatre. 

Quite plainly, then, music in this country is hesitant, 
and in a confused state. Several of the major sym- 
phony orchestras—the Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapo- 
lis, St. Louis and San Francisco—felt moved to make 
drives in order to bring the ticket subscriptions up to 
the point imperative to going on. 

The expense sheet for our large orchestras is unbe- 
liveably heavy, ranging from the more than a million 
dollars for the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
down to the one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollar budget, the lowest of all. But music cannot de- 
velop without the symphony orchestra, for it is the 
element responsible for most of this nation’s music 
growth since the turning of the present century. There 
is also another vital element. Specifically, it is the million- 
aires’ millions. Having figured prominently in bolster- 
ing good music and promising talents, this element 
belongs conspicuously in the picture. 


To what extent it will figure in the future may prove 
to be another story. Plentiful even before, and then 
throughout and after the World War, these millions are 
fewer now. Only the other day, at a meeting of major 
symphony managers held in a mid-western city, it was 
regretfully admitted that “the day of huge individual 
gifts to orchestras is over” and that it would be neces- 
sary to reorganize and secure smaller gifts from a large 


group. A greater system of economy regarding royal- 


ties and soloists will have to be inaugurated. For or- 
chestras with invested endowment funds are finding 
themselves crippled as dividends on investments decrease 
and they have to cry for extra help. If this does happen 
we shall come in time to value more than ever the 
public spirit of our leading music benefactors—William 
A. Clark, Jr., John L. Severance, Clarence H. Mackay, 
Otto H. Kahn, Harry Harkness Flagler, Mrs. Edward 
30k, Mrs. Christian R. Holmes, and others. Their 
names eventually will appear on the scroll alongside the 
names of Henry Higginson, Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft, Augustus Juilliard, and George Eastman. In short, 
there are signs which lead to the belief that music may 
be shorn of some of its erstwhile millionaire support— 
unless, or until, shrunken security values take an about 
face. 

To the person familiar with world music conditions, 
the situation is at once complicated and puzzling. Es- 
pecially in our own country. No longer ago than last 
month a man wanted to know what is happening to our 
music. He didn’t mean the music of American com- 
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posers. What he had in mind was music in general as 
it is dished up to us: what we hear in the concert audi- 
torium, at the opera, in the home, the theatre, and via 
radio. His question is one which has been asked again 
and again. Because for seven years past changes have 
been creeping into both the aesthetic and the industrial 
branches of music. Long before the depression ac- 
centuated matters, it was apparent that the trend was 
veering in other directions. The orderly procedure 
which for thirty continuous years had carried this nation 
to a fitting appreciation and support of musical good 
things began to get out of step. 

Some ascribe these disturbances to changing tastes, due 
to the altered order of life following the World War. 
Others say the effects of prohibition, a prosperity pre- 
viously unknown, and a hell-bent insistence on having a 
good time are responsible. <A third opinion points at 
radio as the cause: while a fourth sees far too many 
musicians for even the present large demand to absorb. 
It is probable that each of these elements has contributed 
to the evolution which has brought us musically to a point 
where we are deluged with musical (and unmusical) 
sounds of every conceivable kind at the moment when 
thousands of music-makers cannot find work. 


Conditions were quite different thirty years ago, dur- 
ing the rising period of our major symphony orchestra 
development. It was then that millionaires were prompted 
to take more than an ordinary interest in music projects 
which, they realized, were for their communities’ good. 

This alliance of money with music came about so 
gradually that for some time it was imperceptible to the 
public, which of course profited most. Less blind were 
the music-loving women. They caught the drift. They 
realized, too, that tying bigwigs up with notable music 
projects not only balanced the financial scales but made 
good advertising as well. 


Like the growth of other types of concerts, and 
opera, too, the symphony plant came up slowly. But 
without the financial support it received, and those 
quarters from which it came, we never would have 
been musically where we are today. The millionaires, 
big and little, set the pace. Since our government grants 
no subsidies to music, as do the municipal and na- 
tional governments of so many foreign countries, 
private support is music’s main prop. The extent of 
its service cannot be over-estimated. No section of a 
community is overlooked, nor are many individuals. If 
the symphony orchestra is 
truly the main pillar of the 
music edifice, nothing, 
which is calculated to 
form a necessary part of 
the whole appears to be 
left out. The private 
wealth of the nation which 
is musically inclined (for 
unmusical wealth often re- 
fuses to open its purse in 
behalf of the muse) 
swings all the way from 
its symphony orchestra 
gifts to helping a school 
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boy or girl buy a new fiddle or a horn. It is a generosity 
that reaches the music settlement schools as well as a 
host of other good musical causes. 

If all this did not prevail in Theodore Thomas’s time 
it was only because things were getting under way. 
They needed what he and his colleagues gave, no less 
than what music’s financial backers gave; and quite 
often, in the hearing of music itself, they got what 
they did not immediately like until they had learned 
either to like or, to, speak honestly, “endure it.” 

That may have been a high-handed way to build up 
an appreciation of symphony music, yet it seems to 
have worked. And so did Thomas; for those days knew 
nothing of the “guest” conductor system, which grants 
a lengthy recess to the permanent leaders of most of 
our foremost orchestras almost before they have gotten 
thoroughly warmed up. Those were pioneering music 
times for this nation. Backed by traditions of the 
Boston Symphony and New York’s Philharmonic, the 
western music trail-blazers met with many a helping 
hand. Chiefly, let it be said, was it a feminine hand; 
and one that was just as effective in yanking a protest- 
ing husband out of his carpet slippers to go sit through 
a Beethoven symphony. 

@ 


In the course of time those stern and sturdy methods 
of music persuasiveness gave way to others which were 
based on doing what was “the thing.” Still, long before 
music was adopted by society’s rulers as an essential 
part of their trappings, it had truly gripped our people. 
Those were glorious days: which brought Adelina Patti, 
Anton Rubinstein and a galaxy of other stars into the 
foreground. Nothing interfered with the orderly 
progress of music from that time on. Not, at any rate, 
for a full quarter of a century, a period which must 
forever »rove illuminative reading in our music history 
book. 

The day of Walter Damrosch arrived. It was a day 
which put that then young man with unexpected sud- 
denness into the place previously occupied by his father, 
Leopold Damrosch, and moved him progressively from 
director and conductor of the German Opera Company 
to his long leadership of the New York Symphony. 
We probably never can rightly appraise what the Walter 
Damrosch orchestra and opera tours, chiefly the former, 
did in awakening in the people of the middle and far 
west a realization of what music could come to mean in 
their lives. But Harry Harkness Flagler must have 
made his own appraisal. Long a close friend, as well as 
admirer, of Walter Damrosch, Mr. Flagler at length 
volunteered to personally pay the New York Symphony’s 
annual deficits. He might still be paying them if the 
unnecessary rise in operating costs had not made him 
feel that the top seemed never to be attained. 

A peak in our orchestra achievements, seems to have 
been reached about 1928. Whether it will prove to 
have been the peak, time alone will tell. But certainly 
it was a high spot. Unable longer to withstand the 
tempting money offers, Toscanini had come to New 
York; the combining of the New York Symphony with 
the Philharmonic had touched public imagination; and 
the Philadelphia and Boston orchestras were also out 
in front. Not far behind this Big Three were several 
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others, prominent among them being the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra backed by its large endowment. 
The Los Angeles Philharmonic thrived under the 
liberality of W. A. Clark, Jr., and the feeling that the 
Cleveland Orchestra should have its own home and a 
place equal to the great national trio, led Mr. and Mrs. 
John L. Severance to give one million dollars for what 
is probably the finest symphony edifice ever built. 
Paralleling such beneficence was the two million dol- 
lars given by Mr. and Mrs. Taft for Cincinnati’s art 
welfare, which of course provided for its orchestra. 
With the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the 
Boston, and the Philadelphia orchestra endowments and 
annually pledged guarantees the symphony orchestra 
goose certainly hung high—up to and including the 
1929-30 season. 

The happenings from that point on cannot be ac- 
curately tabulated until the nation has solved some of 
its existing industrial problems. For until what must be 
stabilized is stabilized it will not be possible to determine 
to what extent the depression has affected music. What 
can be readily seen, though, is the contrast between the 
musical times of earlier days, and those following the 
conflict which sent our soldiers across the seas. The 
half decade from 1918 to 1932 will always stand forth 
as the link between our earlier music ways, and those 
we have taken on since the latter date. 


Before 1918 (roughly, during the ten years from 1908 
on) there was unmeasured satisfaction over music con- 
ditions, both from within, and outside, the profession. 
While assuredly the golden period of the Metropolitan 
Opera with its golden horseshoe, that musically forward 
decade didn’t stop there; it touched other music circles 
as well. Caruso and Geraldine Farrar topped an array 
of operatic singers who were approached in excellence 
only by Oscar Hammerstein’s stars, with Luisa Tetraz- 
zini and Mary Garden marching at their head. Re- 
fusing to take a back seat, Chicago and Philadelphia 
shared for a time the organization which ultimately be- 
came the Chicago Opera Association—which soaked up 
Harold McCormick’s and the late Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick’s millions like the proverbial sponge. 

But that wasn’t all.. The music festivals, financially 
well-backed and attracting throngs, were participating 
in the nation’s general music upswing; and if any era 
in the past half century was good to the medium-priced 
concert singer and instru- 
mentalist it was this one. 
The fees were not large 
(if we except those which 
the opera stars and a 
very few instrumentalists, 
such as Paderewski, drew 
down). But living was 
less costly than later, when 
the inflation began. 

The music conservatories 
also grew fat under their 
huge enrollments of pupils; 
and it was equally haying 
time for the independent 
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music teacher of every kind and class. Music surely was 
climbing fast in those days. Reaching out for additional 
fields it invaded the public schoolroom. Invaded it some- 
what hesitatingly, not knowing what the reception would 
be. As events developed there was no call for worry. 
Judging by their response, the high schools and “junior 
highs” seemed only to have been sitting on their own 
doorsteps waiting for just that thing. In other words, 
these youngsters ate music up. So much so that today— 
barely fifteen years after the movement really started— 
there are 59,000 school orchestras and bands, with 
enough choruses and individual music pupils to make 
another army. 

This interest in music on the part of so many of the 
nation’s youth is fast becoming a significant factor in 
our music development—first, because the movement 
itself is so young. Thereafter it assumes importance 
through the influence these boys and girls can exert in 
bringing their parents into music. The capstone should 
come later, as full maturity is attained by this numeri- 
cally swelling group which promises within a few years 
to grow into several million adults capable of pointing 
out to several million others the benefits which listening 
to music gives. 

Who can say that the development of a national opera 
may not come from these movements? 

Then there is radio—still in its swaddling clothes, 
still an unknown factor, and therefore a medium for 
the spreading of music which is to be watched. Although 
radio has done much to music, it also has made posi- 
tive contributions. To what extent the frequent broad- 
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casting of the several major symphony orchestras, the 
performances of the Metropolitan Opera, and the air 
appearances of distinguished singers and instrumentalists 
affects the patronage of what is presented in the con- 
cert halls and theatres one cannot accurately state. While 
radio probably works both to the advantage and dis- 
advantage of the music arts, it seems less a deterrent 
than a few years ago. Also—and here is a point worth 
considering—radio is giving employment to hundreds 
of singers and instrumentalists who would find little 
acceptance elsewhere. 
* 

What direction radio will ultimately take musically 
is as puzzling just now as to attempt to predict the di- 
rection of music itself. But for the latter certain ele- 
ments appear to be definitely indicated: the trend to- 
wards democratization; a lowering of operating costs 
and selling prices to the public; and the elimination of 
all that is superfluous to general needs and patronage. 

Finally, we appear nearing the moment when the wel- 
fare of the capable American music-maker must have 
full and unbiased consideration. Because he hasn’t been 
receiving that consideration. Eminently fair-minded in 
most matters, the American music public seems to have 
regarded the imported product as invariably superior 
to our home grown variety. Having so often proved the 
contrary it would appear fitting, especially in these times, 
to give the American musician his just dues. And if 
there is little to choose between the American and the 
foreign musician, well—in such circumstances my prefer- 
ence would be given without exception to a compatriot. 


MMMM) 
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Outlook Book Cheice 


of the Menth 


Reviewed by Robert Cantwell 


SARDINIAN SIDESHOW. By Amelie 
Posse-Brazdova. 261 pp. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 


THE WAR produced some strange ex- 
periences, aside from those which 
took place at the front. “Sardinian 
Sideshow” is a record of one of 
them, the experience of a group of 
people who were in Rome at the out- 
break of the war, and who were 
caught up in the rush of extraordi- 
nary orders, and were interned. 
Their position was ambiguous; they 
were neither prisoners nor free in- 
dividuals; allies nor enemies. They 
could wander about the island of 
Sardinia almost at will; they could 
swim, make friends with the natives, 
paint and in other respects pursue 
their normal occupations. It was, in 
fact, a long holiday for them—ex- 
cept that it was a forced one, isolat- 
ing them from a world of violent 
happenings and giving them a life of 
artificial calm in the midst of world- 
wide storm. 

It had a curious effect on them. 
Amelie Posse-Brazdova was on her 
way to Rome, from Sweden, when 
war became certain; she was on her 
way to her wedding. As she ap- 
proached Italy, while passing through 
Austria, the unrest and anxiety be- 
came increasingly feverish; the train 
was stopped and searched constantly 
and as she was a foreigner, she was 
regarded with particular suspicion. 
She was taken from the train, blind- 
folded, and cross-examined, but since 
she could answer all the questions 
asked her, since she actually was go- 
ing to Rome to be married, the 
guards let her pass. A little while 
later the boundary was closed, and 
Amelie Posse-Brazdova was interned 
in Sardinia. 

As she was a citizen of Sweden, 
she was legally protected against 
such treatment. A complex situation 
arose. As soon as she got to Rome, 
she married a Czech painter, and as 
Czechoslovakia was then a part of 
Austria, her husband was confined 
with the others—even though, as a 
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member of an oppressed nationality, 
his sympathies were directed specific- 
ally against Austria and he had re- 
fused to return to that country be- 
fore the war broke out. The times 
were too hurried to make allowances 
for such cases. The issue was too 
complicated to have gained the atten- 
tion of the authorities at that time, 
and the popular feeling against for- 
eigners was too strong. Amelie 
Posse-Brazdova and her husband 
went to Sardinia, along with another 
Czech who worked in the Vatican 
Library, and seven Polish priests. 
There was a sizable disproportion 
between their experiences on the is- 
land and the great events that were 
responsible for their being imprison- 
ed. With conscious or unconscious 
irony (it is difficult to say definitely, 
for at times the author seems very 
naive, and at times very sly) Amelie 
Posse-Brazdova describes the suffer- 
ing they endured because of the war: 
enforced monotony, discomforts be- 
cause of vermin, troubles with ser- 
vants. Occasionally she mentions the 
dullness of their lives, only to con- 
tradict herself in the next chapter by 
a bit of prose that describes it in the 
most appealing fashion. For after 
the first swift narrative describing 
the events leading up to the intern- 
ment, the book becomes an informal 
collection of anecdotes, all loosely 
connected by being associated with 
life on the island, but otherwise un- 
related. They are written in a style 
that suggests the author looks back 
upon her experiences with a certain 
tenderness, as though she felt a senti- 
mental regard for Sardinia and for 
the Sardinians, in spite of the fact 
that she might never have seen them 
if she had not been forced to do so. 
The island seems to have been a 
refuge for odd characters ; a wonder- 
ful hunting ground for the novelist. 
An old baron entertained them in a 
villa that was falling to pieces around 
the dinner table. Count Amore, 
greeting them in the name of the 
local aristocracy met them at midday 








dressed in a dinner jacket, riding 
breeches and boots, and read them 
verses of his own composition. The 
natives, after an initial period of dis- 
trust, became friendly; they were 
more companionable than the aristo- 
crats and associating with them was 
less of a strain. By the time the 
prisoners were released their close 
friends included a cook, a fisherman 
and a gardener. They were planning 
to escape together ; the fisherman be- 
cause he wanted to avoid conscrip- 
tion, and the prisoners because they 
were bored. 

Except for two episodes in which 
the war came close to them, this was 
almost the sum of the prisoner’s ex- 
perience. Once, when an epidemic 
broke out in a near-by prison camp, 
their peaceful existence was en- 
dangered, and when the author her- 
self went to Rome, to try to arrange 
for their release, she immediately 
found herself involved in the in- 
trigues and espionage of a capital in 
war time. Her husband’s position 
became increasingly complicated. As 
he supported Masaryk and the Na- 
tionalist revolutionary movement in 
Czechoslovakia, he was looked upon 
as an ally, but at that time the 
authorities—some of them—were 
doubtful about the wisdom of sup- 
porting revolutionary movements, 
even those that might have hampered 
the enemy. For the most part a 
pastoral calm rested on the island. 
The war became increasingly remote 
and unreal, and the tidy simplicity of 
peasant life took on an added value 
as it grew familiar. 

Precisely because so little hap- 
pened, the strain placed on the at- 
thor’s writing is great, and it cannot 
be said that it always meets the de- 
mands made upon it. Writing of 
the trivial details of life on the is- 
land, of such simple matters as the 
customs of the peasants, or even of 
her few violent encounters with the 
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BERNARD M. BARUCH 
has written a foreword for this ver- 
batim reprint of the 1852 edition of 


Extraordinary Popular 


Delusions 
and the Madness of Crowds 
By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D. 


This amazing book, originally 
published in 1841, has been out of 
print for many years. It describes 
vividly and in detail the great delu- 
sions of the past such as the Missis- 
sippi Bubble, the South Sea Bubble, 
the Tulip Craze, and the Witch 
Mania which have affected peoples 
and nations. ‘‘There is not else- 
where,’’ writes Bernard M. Baruch, 
“so engagingly, carefully and com- 
prehensively related the astonishing 
circumstances of each of the great 
gad fallacies of the earlier eras. 

his book has saved me millions of 
dollars." With facsimile title page of 
the original edition and numerous tllus- 
trations, $6.00 

Certain material in the original edi- 
tion was deleted when the 1852 edition 
was issued, and is available in pam- 
phlet form, which will be supplied free 
with each copy of the book. The pam- 
phlet separately, $1.00. 


Sons of the Wild Jackass 


By RAY TUCKER, author of “Mir- 
rors of 1932” and 
FREDERICK R. BARKLEY 


“A comprehensive study of the 
present-day progressive movement in 
America, as well as an estimate, 
analysis and biography of each 
leader of that movement. No stu- 
dent of national politics, particu- 
larly those with a liberal bent, can 
afford to miss reading this stimulat- 
ing book. It is fair, free and fear- 
less.’’"—Boston Herald. With 15 car- 
toons and striking color jacket, $3.00 


Famous Starsof Filmdom 


Volume I—W omen Volume II—Men 
By ELINOR HUGHES 


Intimate sketches—facts not fan- 
cies—of the lives of the most popu- 
lar stars in the moving picture firma- 
nent, with discriminating criticism 
of their art and ability. Illustrated 
with specially autographed photo- 
graphs, each volume, $2.50; also boxed 
as a set, the 2 volumes, $5.00 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY 
Publishers Boston 
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police, her immediate impressions are 
vivid and are told with a pleasing 
sort of candor. No episode seemed 
too slight to be included, evidently, 
and even the most casual encounter 
with some picturesque native de- 
served a careful description. All this 
makes pleasant reading, but when 
Amelie Posse-Brazdova, with a 
Scandinavian thoroughfares, enlarges 
on her experiences, the result is a 
little disheartening. The ideas and 
the social philosophy she advances 
are by no means new or arresting, 
for one thing, and for another the 
writing grows heavy and monotonous 
whenever the author begins to de- 
velop them. She seems to get out 
of her intellectual depth very quickly, 
and to thresh about wildly, grasping 
at every generality, until she is safely 
back on shore. So, in the very heart 
of the book, set between simple, 
gracefully written and matter-of-fact 
descriptions of the kind of life the 
prisoners were leading, there are two 
ungainly chapters that read like 
papers prepared for some woman’s 
cultural society—‘Sardinian Crafts,”’ 
one of them is called, while the other 
staggers along under the heading of 
“Primitive Music and Drama.” Pre- 
sumably, when half-way through her 
story, the author became self-con- 
scious about the trivial nature of 
most of the experiences related in it, 
and added this anthropological bal- 
last to make it more impressive. It 
does; and at the same time makes 
the book that much less enjoyable. 
“Sardinian Sideshow” is the sort of 
work that is most valuable when it is 
least pretentious; it is no~ master- 
piece, but when the author limits her- 
self to what she has seen and heard 
she writes with humor and often 
with a good deal of charm. 


Other Books of the 
Month 


HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLU- 
tion. By Leon Trotsky. Volume II 
and III. Simon and Schuster. $3.50 
each. The revolutionist’s analysis, 
postponed from last month. 

ONE ARM SUTTON. By Major Gen- 
eral F. A. Sutton. The Viking Press. 
$2.50. The adventures of still an- 
other soldier of fortune, in Turkey, 
China and Russia, with some side- 
lights on the early period of the revo- 
lution. 





This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. An- 
other I sold for $34.00. 
Not bad for a_ beginner, 
is it? The other day I 
counted up just how much 
I have won on advertise- 
ment contests. It amount- 
ed to $1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. T.. Grav. 
579 E. McHarg Ave., 
Stamtoru, ‘Lexas 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy 
to do, waiting for the day to come some time 
when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the 
discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your choos- 
ing, you probably never will write. Lawyers 
must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. 
Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know 
that, in our times, the egg does come before the 
chicken, F 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a_ writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some time. 
That is why so many authors and writers spring 
up out of the newspaper business. The day-to- 
day necessity of writing—of gathering material 
about which to write—develops their talent, their 
insight, their background and their confidence 
as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica bases its writing instruction on Journalism— 
continuous writing—the training that has pro- 
duced so many successful authors. 





Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and 
keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively crit- 
icized. A group of men with 182 years of news- 
paper experience behind them are responsible for 
this instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying 
to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to 
write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it without 
obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
l 1776 Broadway, New York I 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your | 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit as promised | 


in the New Outlook—January. 
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What makes the Waldorf? Its size?..its prestige?..its perfect 
appointments?..its famous cuisine? Yes, but more impor- 
tant is that amazing faculty for catering to the individual...to 


you...accomplished by the remarkable service establishment. 


WALDORF<ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE + 49TH TO 50TH STS » NEW YORK 
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So outstanding has 
been the editorial 
content of NEW 
OUTLOOK that it 
is the most widely 
quoted American 
magazine. This 
publication belongs 
on every thinking 
American’s reading 
list. — Alfred E. 
Smith, Editor. 
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JEHOL, CITY OF EMPERORS. b\ 
Sven Hedin. Dutton. $3.50. An il 
lustrated volume of history and de 


scription, by a famous Swedish ex- 


plorer. 

BULU MATARI. By Jacob Wasser 
mann. Liveright. $2.00. A novel- 
ist’s analysis of the character ani 
career of Stanley, newspaper man ani! 
explorer. 

MAN AND MASK. By Feodor Chali- 
apin. Knopf. $3.50. The Russian 
singer’s own story of his rise. 

SINCLAIR LEWIS, A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCH. By Carl Van Doren. Double- 
day Doran. $2.00. A brief account 
of the life and work of the Nobel 
prize-winner, whose most recent 
novel is soon to be published. 

HorIzons. By Norman Bel Geddes. 
Little Brown. $4.75. Beautifully 
printed and illustrated book giving 
Mr. Geddes prophecies on the archi- 
tecture, transportation, and design 
for industry of the future. 

MR. CHILVESTER’S DAUGHTERS. By 
Edith Oliver. The Viking Press. $2. 
The story of the entrance into modern 
life of two English girls, by the 
author of “Dwarf’s Blood.” 

NEVER ASK THE END. By Isabel 
Patterson. Knopf. $2.50. A new 
novel by the famous reviewer of 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. Literary 
Guild choice for January. 

THE BOAT OF LONGING. By O. E. 
Rolvaag. Doubleday Doran. $2.50. 
The last work of Scandinavian- 
American writer who died last year. 

ALL WOMEN DIE. By B. A. Wolf- 
son. The Vanguard Press. $2.50. A 
second novel by a young and interest- 
ing novelist. 

DANGEROUS CORNER. By J. P. 
Priestley and Ruth Holland. Double- 
day Doran. $2.50. Novelized from 
Priestley’s successful play. 

GOING SOMEWHERE. By Max 
Ewing. Knopf. $2.50. A first novel 
in the tradition of Ronald Firbank. 

WOMEN AGAINST MEN. By Storm 
Jameson. Knopf. $2.50. Three short 
novels. 

THE LOST ADAM. By James Gould 
Couzzens. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Book of the Month Club choice; by 
the author of “S. S. San Pedro.” 

zoLa. By Henry Barbusse. Dut- 
ton. $3.00. A new biography. 

ELBOWS OF THE WIND. By A. M. 
Sullivan. $2. Kingsley Press. A 
book of poetry in the modern manner 
“being the strident voice of one de- 
siring to be heard above the pande- 
monium of the hour!” 
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Lyman Abbott was years in ad- 
vance of the thought of his day 
. . + his prophecies carry a 
familiar ring. 








READ 


“Evolution of Christianity” 


and 


3? 


“Theology of an Evolutionist 


By LyMAN ABBOTT 


Both volumes, 
handsomely bound 


$H .00 


ONLY 


POSTAGE PAID 


N the forefront of the social and political 
| reform movements of the period, Abbott 

became a commanding figure in the his- 
tory of American thought. ‘The Evolu- 
tion of Christianity” and ‘‘The Theology of 
an Evolutionist” are enduring monuments to 
the scholarship and, belief of the man who, 
born to teach in the century which saw 
the discovery and growth of the Darwin 
theory and the studies of Huxley, Spencer 
and Mendel, could open-mindedly listen to 
the voice of the new age and hold fast 
his Christian faith. Without collapse into 
vagueness—with no sacrifice of forthright 
honesty, the First of the Modernists led 
the way out of the morasses of blind ac- 
ceptance to the firm roadway of reasoned 
belief, 


Because of the limited quantity 
and low price, no books will be 
sent on trial or C. O. D. Please 
enclose your check or P. O. 
money order with each order. 
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InDefenceGood Health 
(Continued from page 36) 


the hospital in which all, or almost 
all, of the local physicians partici- 
pate is the center of the medical 
practice of the area. 

The minority report differs from 
the above chiefly as to lines of au- 
thority and procedure. Under the 
proposals of both the majority and 
minority, the hospital is an essential 
center around which a broader health 
service is to be developed. The 
recommendations from both groups 
of the committee merit, and will re- 
ceive, the consideration of thoughtful 
citizens and in due time after ex- 
perimentation to determine the best 
methods of practical application, 
there will be great public benefit re- 
sulting from this epoch-making 
health study. Meanwhile, our health 
agencies, and particularly the hos- 
pitals, must find ways to carry them- 
selves through the present crisis. 
The public institutions must be sup- 
ported adequately .through income 
from taxation and the voluntary hos- 
pitals, as in the past, by private 
philanthropy supplemented during 
this critical period by aid from 
emergency relief funds. These hos- 
pitals belong to all of the people. Yet 
they suffer for want of support from 
the very public whose safety is in- 
volved—whose health index has been 
sustained so gratifyingly. With re- 
sources dwindling toward the danger 
point, American hospitals proceed 
steadfastly with their defense of “a 
nation vastly distressed.” Dare we 
let these resources run lower? 





Once we begin to trim and hedge, 
once we begin to palter with the 
truth, we sow the seeds of a moral 
degeneration in which our economic 
welfare, in which our very national 
existence is threatened. The advo- 
cates of prohibition sowed such seeds 
when they passed the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Insincerity is at the 
root of it all. Insincerity is the most 
deadly disintegrating growth that can 
enter the body politic—Mrs. Charles 
H. Sabin. 


ON A PROFITABLE TRADE 


The way things have been going 
in New York politics, a man could 
pick up a fat living painting new 
names on glass doors.—Arthur Baer. 
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John Martin” 


“Best-known children’s 


living today 


John Martin Says— 


“For over twenty years I have been enter- 
taining the children of America. I am 
carrying on the fun with a second genera- 
tion. Parents who were once my ‘John 
Martin children’ are bringing to me a new 
lot of devoted youngsters who love and 
read John Martin’s Book. This very per- 
sonal and sincere entertainment of girls 
and boys has never been a business with 
me, but rather a thrilling life work, a 
hobby of the heart . . that is why my 
Book goes straight to the heart of the 
home.” 


John Martin’s Book 


is a veritable treasure store of laughs, 
thrills, and joyous entertainment for chil- 
dren from 4 to 13. There is splendid fic- 
tion, thrilling adventure tales, amazing 
stories of the glamours and mysteries of 
the world of animals, of strange countries 
and stranger peoples. Varied handicraft, 
games, puzzles, and countless pages of 
beautiful pictures. 


HAPPINESS FOR SOME CHILD YOU 
LOVE—A Get-Acquainted Subscription 


4 months for only $1 


(Regular subscription is $5 a year) 


JOHN MARTIN 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Right into the 
Heart of Spain 


Here is an adventure that can easily 


be yours. “Enter” Spain a week be- 
fore you get there—by entering the 
charming Spanish environment of 
the palatial Spanish Transatlantic 
Liner that takes you from New 
York’s wintry weather, over the 
mild Southern route, direct to sunny 
Spain. 

These fine ships provide luxurious 
cabins and suites at amazingly mod- 
erate prices. The cuisine includes 
the most delectable Spanish and 
American dishes—Spain’s most fam- 
ous beverages are served compliment- 
arily at meals. 


Spain 


offers you the delights of travel in 
an unspoiled land of scenic color, 
romance, and historic interest. Be- 
gin your European trip in Spain. 
Take the Spanish Transatlantic Line 
to Northern or Southern Spain. 
From Barcelona, one of our ports, 
it is but an overnight voyage on the 
daily steamer to Majorca, largest and 
most beautiful of the Balearic 
Islands. 


Frequent sailings from New York to 
Spain, and to Havana. 


For Booklet N. address any travel agency, 
or Spanish Transatlantic Line, 24 State 
Street, New York (BOwling Green 9-5150), 
80 Boylston Street, Boston (Hancock 1075), 
176 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago (State 
8615). 


See 
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Traveling With the News 


GERMANY 


The Germany depicted by Graf 
von Piickler in his article, “Land 
Without Rebels” to be found on an- 
other page of this issue of NEw 
OuTLook has to some degree been 
a common spectacle now for the past 
fourteen years—a thoroughly disor- 
ganized country, yet withal highly 
systematized! Such a state of being 
is a commonplace paradox in Ger- 
many. She is ponderously system- 
atic, in either triumph or defeat. It 
was the Bismarckian militaristic sys- 
tem that so nearly won the War, no 
less certainly than it was this identi- 
cal system that brought about defeat. 
The German—or any one of his mul- 
tiple organizations—is endowed with 
systemic genius at birth, or on crea- 
tion. Thus wound-up he continues 
to function—according to original 
plans—often long, long after the rea- 
sons for its manifestations have 
ceased to exist. Thus today, we ob- 
serve the spectacle of a fierce German 
eagle with its crowned head cut off, 
and although recapitated with the 
peaceful hooded head of a Republic, 
it continues to function systematical- 
ly. 
Out of Germany’s defeat and 
prostration from the War, sprang a 
new “industry”’—as it was termed 
for the first time—a_ centralized 
bureau system for national tourism. 
Die Reichzentrale fiir Deutsche 
Verkehrsverbung, it was ponderous- 
ly designated. It served a double 
purpose ; first, of diverting the stream 
of American travel into German 
channels; secondly, of disintegrating 
the armored walls of international 
prejudice. The German system of 
Tourism has become a model for all 
other countries, but none have ap- 
proached it in efficiency or effective- 
ness. None have been able to organ- 
ize such a system that functioned 
from head to foot by the mere 
pressing of a button in the com- 
modious hauptburo in Potsdammer- 
strasse, Berlin. The system included 
a mapping-out of practically every 
inch of Germany just as thoroughly 
as though preparing for a warlike 
invasion, and not a peaceful pilgrim- 
age of all the erstwhile enemies of 
the Reich. The strategy in this in- 
stance was to be the pictorial am- 
munition of photographs which were 
garnered in an arsenal—more than 


100,000 facsimiles of picturesqu 
Germany systematically pigeon-hole 
in the archives of Potsdammerstrasse. 
The signal was given for attack. The 
scenic ammunition went booming an! 
flying across the Seven Seas—i: 
booklets, in motion pictures, in press 
photos. 

Germany won this lesser War ci 
Peace and actually did conquer the 
world—and France. For several 
years past, Germany has led then 
all in tourist traffic. 


Germany herself was the first to 
discover the rich veins of treasure 
that she had pompously ignored in 
those high-handed Imperial days 
when she had met the touristic world 
with a take-us-or-leave-us air, imply- 
ing that she was self-sufficient and 
self-contained and did not depend 
upon the snooping auslander. 

There seemed to be a gold mine 
in every province of the Vaterland. 
Hundreds of neglected Castles were 
rediscovered and renovated. “Walled 
Towns” were dug up out of oblivion, 
forgotten valleys were explored and 
ancient cathedrals and churches made 
to echo again. A _ new tourists’ 
paradise was born. The invasion be- 
gan in dead earnest in 1928. 

Take remote West Prussia, for 
example. Tourists braved the hard- 
ships of the Polish Corridor and 
found that marvel of all-time archi- 
tecture, the premier castle of the 
Knight Crusaders of the Teutonic 
Order, at Marienburg, now restored 
to all its pristine glory. There is an- 
other one of these Teutonic schlosses 
a four-hour journey farther north at 
Konigsberg. And while we are up 
at Konigsberg we might as_ well 
journey a few miles beyond out on 
the Samland peninsula to the amber 
fields, where the world’s largest <le- 
posits of amber are to be found. 

In northern Germany, we follow 
the coast and visit the principal 
Hanseatic towns, beginning with that 
half-forgotten Venice of the North 
and the Hansa Capital, Liibeck. 
Time and tide have left Liibeck 
stranded now for centuries, but still 
coruscated with all the gems and 
riches of art and architecture that 
would naturally fall in the lap of one 
of the richest maritime cities of all 
times. We of Anglo-Saxon heritage 
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close to 


1,000,000 PEOPLE 


will fly on American 
airlines 


DURING 1933 


A SURVEY of American air- 
lines’ operations for the past 
few years shows that this is a 
reasonable figure. Approximate- 
ly half a million people flew on 
the airlines in 1932, and at the 
rate with which the traveling 
public is adopting air trans- 
portation the new year will be 
a banner one for the American 
airline operators. 


Flying no longer is a novelty. 
It is a necessity to the business 
man and a keen delight to the 
occasional traveler. 


Business houses are even using 
air transportation for speedy 
and economical shipments of 
freight, perishables, bank se- 
curities and numerous other 
items. In this day and age, you 
MUST patronize air transpor- 
tation if you wish to keep in 
step with the times. 


For information concerning air 
travel and air express—rates, 
routes, facilities, etc., write to: 


The Travel Bureau 


NEW OUTLOOK 
515 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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should next pause at Hannover, 
whence the German Kings of Britain 
and Dukes of Brunswick hailed. It 
should be called Georgetown, for in 
the gemiitlich Herrenhausen on the 
edge of the city, the Four Georges 
saw the light of day and the stables 
are still filled with gorgeous car- 
riages bearing the Three Feathers in- 
signia of the Prince of Wales. 
Thence, on to Essen where we may 
see the former Krupp Works, which 
in the height of the war: employed 
280,000 persons night and day turn- 
ing out ammunition, and is now grind- 
ing out typewriters, cash registers, 
agricultural implements under equal 
high-pressure in the great battle of 
the Peace and world competition. 

The Rhine! But in the olden days 
we sailed up and down without ever 
learning to disembark at quaint little 
weindorfs and climb one of the 
Siebengebirger in the morning. And 
even though we know our Rhine, 
who knows his River Mosel decked 
with vineyards? Or the Lahn with 
such superb picture towns as Lim- 
burg? And Trier of Old Lorraine, 
with its Roman ruins that vie with 
any other in northern Europe? 


® 
NEW YORK 


New York, referred to in “Fiscal 
Crisis of the World’s Largest City,” 
is all things, all towns, if you can 
manage to isolate certain portions of 
it. There are moments, spots and 
corners, that at times fill every visitor 
and adopted son with a haunting 
vision of home. 

Above all, New York is a gay city. 
How will you have your fun? Wall 
Street, money mad; Union Square, 
seething with its Communist mobs 
crying in broken English, “Down 
with the Government”; Madison 
Square, with its Liberty Pole and 
Eternal Light in memory of the 
City’s War dead; Times Square 
thronged nightly with pleasure seek- 
ers—rubbing elbows with the hun- 
dreds of down-and-out men in the 
Bread Line; Broadway, the play 
street of America. Broadway is 
unique, for no part of it resembles 
any other broad way in the world, 
after the first glance. Yet it suggests 
them all, for Broadway is cosmopoli- 
tan. 

Times Square. Night life—from 
darkness to dawn! Fake auctions, 
vacant store medicine Shows; Childs, 
one-arm cafeterias, automats, Cof- 
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HOTEL 
WESTWARD HO 


“Hospitality Center” of the West...350 
cheerful, sunny, outside rooms . . . spacious 
restful lobbies, and lounges . . . secluded sun 
bath parlours . . . quiet courteous service . . . 
culinary skill at it's best... rates that are in 
line with 1932 travel budgets. 

Headquarters at Westward Ho. It will 
climax your trip to this land of winter sun- 
shine, western romance and scenic beauty. 

Direct broker's wire to New York. 
W. F. Olsen, Manager 
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Ie you are tired of snow, sleet and 
blizzards--this is the land for you! 
Here you will find roses in bloom, 
oranges being harvested and the 
entire country flooded with warm, 
radiant sunshine. 


Phoenix offers the ideal winter 
climate -- exceptionally dry, with a 
semi - tropical temperature range. 
Days are delightfully warm and 
nights are comfortably cool. 


Sports of all kinds reach their peak 
in this “outdoor” land. Paved roads 
lead to Arizona's nearby scenic won- 
derland. The vast, colorful desert-- 
tall stately palms--picturesque Cow- 
boys and Indians--all lend romance 
and adventure to your winter in 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
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If you are going to 


EUROPE 


this spring or summer, let us help you 
now to plan your trip economically 
and efficiently. Depreciated exchange 
enables you to travel in Europe at the 
lowest costs in years. Our 83 years of 
experience, and our 17 offices through- 
out Europe, are at your service, and 
will help you to get the most for the 
least expenditure. 

Use the coupon below, for booklet de- 
scribing new and inexpensive \|nde- 
pendent and Escorted Tours, including 
all expenses, or transportation and 
hotel rooms only, exactly adapted to 
your own personal requirements. 


If you are going to 


IRELAND 


remember that Bennett specializes in 
Tours of this beautiful and historic 
land. Already we have booked numer- 
ous individual and group tours of the 
Emerald Isle, for next summer. We 
know where and how to go, what to 
see, and how to make the trip most 
enjoyable within the limits of any 
travel budget. Use the coupon be- 
low. 


BENNETT 


TRAVEL 
BURCAU 


580 Fifth Avenue, at 47th Street 
New York. (Telephone BRyant 9-4630) 


Founded 1850 
DETACH HERE AND MAIL TO-DAY 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send free booklets which # have checked: 
Tours of Europe (J. Tours of Ireland [). Tours 
of Norway, Sweden or Denmark (J. 

PN OINNND TURUNEN 6 65:044cseedosvosversncode 
HN M. Snebnaseccceiweseeccvesssenvens 
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fee Pots, orange juice welis, soap 
box spell-binders, Salvation Army; a 
hundred theatres to fit every desire, 
intelligence and purse—world-famous 
dramas, musical comedy, tragedy, 
movie palaces, burlesque. Just around 
the corner in 42nd Street the bark- 
ers are calling others to the Flea 
Circus, the shooting galleries and 
dime museums. . 

But there are a dozen other New 
York towns, with their countless 
sights and diversions. The. third 
largest Cathedral—and one of the 
grandest—in the world rising on 
Cathedral Heights. Vespers at the 
Little Church Around the Corner, 
Riverside Drive near Grant’s Tomb 
at sundown, gazing across the Hud- 
son at the Palisades and listening to 
the great carillon concert from the 
gorgeous gothic tower of the Rocke- 
feller Church. Any afternoon at 
the Aquarium (with its memories of 
Old Castle Garden and Jenny Lind), 
pausing to sit in Battery Park to 
look out towards the Narrows past 
New York’s Islands—Governor’s 
Island, Ellis Island—the Gateway 
from the Old World to the New— 
and Bedloe’s Island with its Bartholdi 
beacon. 

Manhattan Island itself, viewed 
from afar in the dazzling sun, or 
rising out of the mist; massed ca- 
thedrals, castles, towers, turrets; a 
wall of splendor reaching the heavens. 
Seen at evening, studded with ten 
thousand thousand lighted windows 
touching new man-made heights of 
sublimity. . . 

So, this is New York—all things 
to all men, each according to his 
lights and what he will see and be !— 
Henry Albert Phillips. 


GUATEMALA 


True—the country of one’s accus- 
tomed habitation usually seems to be 
the least glamorous of all places in 
the world. It is the promise of the 
horizon that is entrancing. Beyond 
the blue rim of the visible world one 
visions terrains vastly more exciting, 
vastly more adventurous. Always 
there is one country which stands out 
rich and strange, one Cathay for 
every unofficial Marco Polo of today 
who goes down to the sea at the beck 
of stately ships and an untrod trail. 

Guatemala is such a country. The 
largest of the Central American re- 
publics in population it is at once the 
most varied in appeal and the most 
persuasive in atmosphere. To man’s 





Up, up, ever upward — on a 
marvelous motor road—now we 
pass between high snow banks 
and living glaciers, and it’s July! 
—yet the climate is mild—now 
we emerge along a sheer cliff 
to view an enchanting fjord 
thousands of feet below, and 
beyond are magnificent water- 
falls. We change to a finely 
equipped train and the scenery 
beggars description as we tra- 
verse the wild mountain land. 
A fast steamer takes us through 
waterways whose sentinels are 
serrated peaks and mystical rock 
sculpture of the Viking Gods. 
Torghatten, “the mountain with 
a hole in it,’ The Horseman, 
The Seven Sisters, the weird 
isles of the Lofoten fisherfolk— 
in a land of endless daylight. 


Norway, eight days from 
New York, unfolds new, rare 
delights. Will you enjoy them 
this summer? 


See Norway in 1933! Request 
booklet “Norway 1933” from any 
travel bureau, or 


Norwegian 
Government 
Railmays 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York, W. 9. A. 


We have nothing to seli— 
all our services are free 
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Two-WAY RADIO, a miracle when it was de- 
veloped, is today an established feature of 
organized air travel, Guesswork is out. 

As the pilot of an American Airways plane 
follows the beacons that mark his course, he 
is in constant communication with his nearest 
sround station, receiving instructions and exact informa- 
tion on flying conditions ahead. Already it’s an old story 
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A NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


The heavy lines on the map show the extensive coverage of American 
Airways, Inc., and the major cities it is now serving. Its Coast-to- 
Coast route is known as the “Fair-Weather Southern Route.” Other 
organized air line connections are shown by the fine lines on the map. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS, rnc. 


COAST TO COAST—CANADA TO MEXICO 
MAITIL—ATR EXPRESS 


PASSENGER S—AIR 


JANUARY, 1933 





“Newark to 12113—Your 
position and weather, 
please.”’ 


“12113 to Newark—My 
position over Stamford, 
Slying at 2700 feet. Ceil- 
ing unlimited. Visibility 
unlimited.” 

“Newark to 12113— 
Okay 12113—Weather 
Newark, ceiling 5000. 
Visibility unlimited.” 































to the pilot; he is used to it. But for the passenger, these 
conversations between plane and ground have added the 
final feeling of security — an intimate sense of being in 
touch with the alert organization below. 

From Coast to Coast, from Canada to Mexico, the mod- 
ern, comfortable air liners of American Airways, Inc., 
operate day-in and day-out, as regularly as clockwork. With 
every proved aid to flight, they have traveled more than 
30,000,000 miles on their established schedules. 

And they’re not only dependable, but fast. New York 
to Los Angeles is made with the loss of only one business 
day. Chicago to New Orleans is cut from 21 hours (by 
land) to 9. On the longer trips you save on an average of 
66% in time; also considerable living expense en route. 

We invite you to make your next trip by American 
Airways, Inc. Reservations and information are easily 
obtained from Western Union or Postal Telegraph, any 
leading hotel or travel agency, or at the local office of 
American Airways, Inc. Write for complete data to Ameri- 
can Airways, Inc., 220 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





GeneRAL Arr Express: American Airways, Inc., in conjunction with 
other leading air lines, now offers air express to all parts of the coun- 
try. Low rates, fast day and night schedules. Telephone Postal Tele- 
graph for free pick-up service anywhere. Only one way-bill needed. 
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visual sense it offers so catholic a con- 
gregation of impressions that I ques- 
tion whether any other republic in this 
hemisphere has been so endowed by 
nature. Littoral, jungleland, upland 
and cordillera are such that encoun- 
tered singly each would appeal, but 
met with all in one day and in one 
country they overwhelm the traveler 
with an orchestration of beauties 
which cannot be forgotten. 


Guatemala was conquered by Don 
Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of 
Cortez, the great Marquis of the 
Valley of Oaxaca, 400 years ago. 
Don Pedro found it as do we, a 
gracious country in every season, a 
generous fecund land in which his 
hacked and hungry veterans experi- 
enced no difficulty in finding sus- 
tenance and shelter. It is not likely, 
however, that Alvarado, any more 
than did Pizarro in the unearthly 
grandeur of the Peruvian montafa, 
sought to lift up his eyes unto the 
hills. He was far too busy slaughter- 
ing the embattled ancestors of those 
Quiché-Mayan peoples whose pres- 
ence in Guatemala still delights us. 
Indeed it is only of recent years that 
man has gone to Guatemala to ad- 
mire merely, but today it has very 
definitely emerged as being in many 
ways the most valid of all travel 
objectives in the west. 


It may be reached in three ways. 
United Fruit steamers land one at 
Puerto Barrios on the east coast and 
thence by rail for ten hours up to 
Guatemala City. The Grace Line’s 
Panama mail liners east or west 
bound between New York and Cali- 
fornia touch at both Champerico and 
San Jose de Guatemala on the west 
coast and administer two day tours 
to the capital. Most recent means of 
reaching this land is via Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, whose air liners from 
either Brownsville, Texas, or Miami, 
Florida, both stop in Guatemala. Let 
us, however, presume that we are 
coming in at San Jose. 


Guatemala City, the  republic’s 
capital, is four hours by train from 
San Jose eastward and upward, on 
a plateau some 4,910 feet above the 
sea’s level, an area of the earth’s sur- 
face blessed with what is probably 
the narrowest thermal range in the 
world. Guatemala City’s highest 
temperature, experienced in April 
and May, is 68° Fahrenheit, its low- 
est, recorded in December and Janu- 








ary, is 61° Fahrenheit. 

















15 Rules for 
Successfully 
Operating a 
MARGIN 
ACCOUNT 


by R. W. McNeel 
Director of McNeel’s Financial 
Service 


This new booklet may save 
thousands of dollars for in- 
vestors or traders in stocks and 
bonds. 


It points out the pitfalls to be 
avoided in the conduct of a 
margin account, and shows how 
such an account can be handled 
upon comparatively conservative 
principles, so as to minimize the 
possibility of loss and enhance 
the opportunity for profit. 


Read this booklet, and check its 
recommendations with your own 
methods. 


It will be sent gratis to any 
investor or trader who fills out 
the coupon below, and sends one 
dollar for a complete set of our 
Current Bulletins. These Bul- 
letins analyze a number of 
securities now available for 
long-term investment or short- 
term trading, and reveal profit- 
able situations not generally 
known. These securities have 
lagged behind the gencral mar- 
ket, and seem to be due for a 
worth-while advance. 





Re PII PTT DIT IRCIOIR IRIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 

« R.W. ME NEEL ,DIRECTOR 

Mn Aristocracy of Successful Investors” 

126 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 


Established 1923 
Detach Here and Mail To-Day: 
MeNeel’s Financial Service, 

126 Newbury Street, Boston 


Enclosed is One Dollar, for 
which send complete set of your 
Current Bulletins and _ gratis 
copy of booklet, “15 Rules for 
Successfully Operating a Margin 
Account” 


Please Print Name........ccees 
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Nearing the capital the sky in one 
quarter is suddenly blocked out. I 
have heard many travelers squeal 
with pleasure at the first glimpse of 
silver and turquoise which is Lake 
Amatitlan but the vision of those 
twin immensities, Agua and Fuego, 
interminably soaring into the heavens 
js a spectacle which begets the silence 
of true awe. Of volcanic shape, these 
colossi dominate the earth and are 
like cloud forms solidified. 


The republic’s capital of the third 
foundation, for its predecessors La 
Ciudad Vieja and Antigua, situated 
some miles away, were, after the 
ravages of volcanic eruptions, con- 
sidered with justice dangerously lo- 
cated, Guatemala City has a popula- 
tion of 120,000 people. A city of 
shaded plazas, clean streets and 
houses dazzling white in sunlight its 
purlieus are those of any capital, but 
its golf club, its flying field, race- 
course and modern theatres cannot 
destroy its atmosphere of ancient and 
historic charm. In the Mercado, the 
largest open air market in Centra! 
America, Indians of Quiché-Mayan 
stock squat perfectly indifferent be- 
hind their heaps of fruit and vege- 
tables or delicately perfect pottery, 
basketwork or textiles, and the 
massed color of their garments, the 
primitive arrogance of their ges- 
tures, confound the 20th Century 
about them. The churches, too, arc 
on the side of the past. Those of the 
Cerro del Carmen, of La Merced and 
Santo Domingo, have little to do 
with modernity. Like the Faith they 
house they are ageless, but if a secu- 
lar influence impinges at all upon 
their claustral and beautiful quietude 
it is the same that did so two cen- 
turies ago. 


After two or three days in the 
capital we enlist the services of that 
eminent Guatemateco-American, Don 
Alfredo Clark whose motor tours of 
Guatemala’s Quiché-Mayan country 
are justly famous from the Gulf of 
Honduras to the Pacific. In one of 
his admirable cars we quit Guatemala 
City by the Guarda Viejo boulevard 
and pass by Mixco and San Rafael, 
pleasant hill villages both, to Antigua, 
that sleeping city known for two cen- 
turies by Charles Fifth’s denomina- 
tion of it as La Muy Noble y Muy 
Leal Ciudad de Santiago de los 
Caballeros de Guatemala. And truly, 
hefore Fuego’s last terrible vindica- 
tion of its volcanic nature, 200 years 
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ARE YOU GOING 
TO KEEP ON 
LOSING MONEY? 


Or are you interested to find out 
what stocks and bonds it will 
PAY you to hold and which 


ones to sell? 


This organization can supply facts and 
reports on practically every company 
that has stocks and bonds on any 
American market. Our investment 
analysts will give you a definite report 
and opinion for $5 and tell you 
whether to sell, buy or hold. 


When you think it over, $5 is a very 
small price to pay to protect your capital 


REPORTS BY MAIL ONLY... NO 
“FOLLOW UPS" OR SOLICITATIONS 








Please send me brief report and opinion on the 


Pfd- = stock of 


Comm. [] 
bee O BONDS of due date 


Enclosed is $5. per issue to pay for this service with the understanding that 
the money will be returned if you cannot give a report and opinion. 


Name ‘ 
Address 0/0/32 
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AFTER YOU GRADUATE! 


GET DETAILS OF MY AMAZING OFFER! 


Prepare for jobs in Radio Broadcast Talking Pic- 
tures, Television, by fen weeks of practical shop 
work in the great Coyne dio Shops, on real machinery 
and equipment. You dont need vanced education or 
experiance. gree Fs loyment Service for “se. mony RN, 
ie learning. Mail coupon today for free > 
telis you how hundreds of others have become successful Radio 
men after taking my training. 


PA ag | RADIO SCHOOL, H. C. LEWIS, Pres. 
00 §. Paulina 













Sead Bone Batic Oot and Faris, vod bow, teen payteraly 
‘acts: can 
course on easy payment plan aiter i graduate. 
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1s FRAME is FREE 
>. with eachPHOTOor 

SNAPSHOT 

, ENLARGEMENT 


for only 49F 


& Simply send us your PHOTO, 

i) SNAPSHOT, or TINTYPE, 

“ae ©6with your name and address 
and in about one week you 


LARGEMENT complete 
ae framed in an ARTISTI 
6x6 Frame asillustrated. 
Send No Money! Just pay postman 49¢ plus post- 
age, or send 50c and we pay 
postage. Originals returned, Take of this 
amazing offer and send Photo today. DO IT NOW. 
Alton Art Studios, Dept. 34, 5707 Lake St., Chicago, (1, 
















advantage 








Creecoss your daily obstacless Why 
struggle along, merely existing? The prace | 
tical, modern teachings of the ROSICRUCI- 
ANS are uplifting, taining taphysical 
principles showing you how to attain MAS. 
TERSHIP of YOURSELF. The FREE book, 
“The Wisdom of the Sages”, will be sent. to 
sincere students only, without obligation. It 
will tell how you may receive this knowledge 
for study. Learn to really live, 


Address: Scribe V.H.V. Jo-44 














BOSICRUCIAN, BROTHERHOO 


FORWNIA 








E FOR TALK. 

MAGAT/. 
Accepted in any form for development, revision, 
copyright and submission to studios and 
publishers. Established 1917. Location and 
exceptional facilities make our SERVICE 
MOST ADVANTAGEOUS. Sales dept. on com- 
mission basis. FREE BOOKLET gives full 
particulars. 

UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
426 Meyer Building, Western & Sierra Vista, 
Hollywood, Cal. 











1,000 HOTEL POSITIONS 


} Well-paid positions for trained men and 
women, Hotels, clubs and restaurants. 
Experience unnecessary. Train at home, 
in spare time. One Lewis graduate 
ays: ‘‘Appointed Manager of this 
hotel. Possibilities 
ited. I certainly profited from your 
course.”” FREE Book gives details, 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Room GA-5873, Washington, D. C. 
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ToAny Suit 


Double the life of your 
coat and vest with Speed 

poatched pants, 10 megs nn ‘erns. = 
very pair han ut . 

se bed tch sent FREE for your 

one tees sate are mnede, Fit teed. 


PERIOR MATCH PANTS COMPANY 
¥'so*bearborn Street, Dept.933 _ Chicago 













ago, Antigua was worthy of the title 
of the very noble and very loyal city 
of Saint James of the gentlemen of 
Guatemala. Indeed, it had no peer 
between Mexico and Panama and 
was a place of bells ringing continu- 
ally in the sunlight, of religious pro- 
cessions moving daily between noble 
convents, monasteries and churches, 
of soldiers and cavaliers swaggering 
in plaza arches, of Indians garbed 
colorfully according to their village 
canons, of Spanish ladies passing 
upon their own gracious businesses 
surrounded by retinues of native 
servants, 

It was the City of Guatemala, one 
of those many “wonders of the west” 
to which sailors in Lisbon, Cadiz, and 
Corufa referred over leathern wine 
cups and identified with streets of 
golden metal and houses wrought 
from jasper. Today, exploring the 
noble ruins of the great monastery 
of the Capuchins, inhabited now by 
Indians who sit weaving their pat- 
terned stuffs in vaulted corridors and 
stone dortoirs and refectories which 
bear eloquent testimony to the wealth 
of the great order which built them, 
one can without effort reconstruct 
the capital of two centuries ago with 
its 80,000 people where barely 10,- 
000 live today, its university honored 
throughout the Americas and its five 
score holy structures. 

One quits Antigua reluctantly lest 
some corner compact of tragic 
romance has escaped attention, yet 
with something, too, of relief. For 
a little living town within the storied 
shell of a city once considerable, ban- 
nered and gay with circumstance and 
now one with Troy, somehow 
abashes the soul on too long an ac- 
quaintance. 

By San Antonio and San Felipe, 
the latter a place of miraculous cures 
wrought by its image of El Sefor 
Sepultado, Spanish and saintly in 
name but pure Indian in character, 
Pastores, Chimaltenango, Zaragoza, 
Patricia and Patzun, we come to 
Godinez through one of the richest 
coffee countries in the world. Far- 
ther, on the Chimaltenango flats the 
maize crawls like the sea from 
horizon to horizon, wheat surges on 
the great Patzun plateau and always 
in the sky the conic symmetries of 
volcanoes gunmetal blue against a 
paler sky, draw the eye upward. At 
Godinez we look down 2,000 feet 
at the rippling carpet of Atitlan, a 
lake of shifting colors ranging from 











NEW OUTLOOK 
Classified Advertising 


Complete information and rates sent 
upon request. Please address: New 
Outlook Classified Advertising, 515 
Madison Ave., New York City. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Book length; all 





subjects. Booklet sent free. Meador Publishing 
Company, 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
achusetts. 





BOATS FOR CHARTER 


IN SOUTHERN WATERS Sportsmen are in- 
vited to consider a winter vacation in the 
Caribbean under sail. Unusually complete and 
comfortable auxiliary 32-foot ketch suitable for 
party of three or four, now in commission in 





Florida, and for charter at very low rates, 
- aaa The Anchorage, Fort Lauderdale, 
orida. 





BOARD 


COUNTRY LIFE BEAUTIFUL. Management 
nurse, dietician, Entirely modern, $50. monthly. 
Booklet. Woodleigh Farms, Towanda, Pa. 


SCHOOLS 


EXPERIENCED EDUCATOR will be interested 
in outright purchase or lease of private school 
within 150 miles New York. Box 1A, NEW 
OUTLOOK. 














INSTRUCTION 


$105—$191 MONTH. Men—women, 18-50. Hun- 
dreds future government jobs. Steady. Common 
education sufficient. Sample coaching FREE. 
Write immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
F18, Rochester, N. Y. 


STAMPS 


75% DISCOUNT Off Scotts many hard to get 
nineteenth century stamps. References please. 
Herbert Codwise, Garland St., Lynn, Mass. 
22 DIFFERENT MINT U. S. COMMEMORA. 
TIVES, including 2c Norse, American and 50 
different U. S. Stamps, $1. E. Donner, 729 
Hunterdon, Newark, J. 

















HIGH GRADE APPROVALS, UNITED 
STATES, Foreign for reliable applicants. Es- 
pecially selected for 1933. Prompt, careful atten- 
ticn. Write today and kindly mention NEW 
OUTLOOK. Dean Stamp Company, Box 275, 
Larchmont, N. Y. 

WILL YOU TRY 
different 60-80% discount? 
tria), Grune Torgasse 24. 





MY APPROVALS 50,000 
Weisz Wien (Aus- 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


AMERICAN LADY AS COMPANION or sec: 
retary. Cultured, Capable, Adaptable, Depend- 
able. Box 1B, NEW OUTLOOK. 

PERSONAL SECRETARY. Gentlewoman, 
Protestant, eminently fitted by birth, education 
and experience to perform the duties of private 
secretary in an exceptionally satisfactory manner, 
seeks immediate employment. Finest credentials. 
Interview requested. Box 1C, NEW OUTLOOK. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE, CREATIVE ASSIST: 
ANCE, thoughtful editing, constructive criticism. 
careful revision, accurate di¢tation, excellent 
typing; unusual work at usual rates. V. D. 
Smith, 23 Grove St., N. Y. C. CHelsea 2—4824. 


PLAIN OR FANCY... I have “put on the 
dog” as an advertising agency man. Have rolled 
up my sleeves, handling advertising and sales for 
a manufacturer. Have conceived and carried 
through to a finish advertising plans, copy, layout 
and production. Have prepared sales promotion 
literature and sales and follow-up letters. . - 
That background, I believe, will interest some 
advertising or sales manager around New York 
City. Thirty, married, good education, a mighty 
hard worker. . . The time you grant me_for an 
interview will be well spent, I am sure. Box 1D, 
NEW OUTLOOK. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


YOUR HOROSCOPE, CAREFULLY  DE- 
LINEATED. Full information sent on request. 
Established 1900. F. HYATT SMITH, Ph.D.. 
Box 102, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CHESS - -.- CHECKERS. Inlaid Chess Table 
$30. Full Club Chess $12.50. College Size %°. 
Red and White Interlocking Checkers $2. Get 
Price List. C. H. BIRD, Bethlehem, Conn. _ 
































ACCURATE HOROSCOPES by _ world-know" 
astrologer, Dr. Smallwood, Pepperell, Mass. _ 
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Would: you prefer . . . $25 
Weekly or SYMPATHY? 
In case of accidental death 
would you give your family 
..« - $10,000 Cash or .... 
SYMPATHY? 


Sympathy will not pay 
bills! 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you for a whole year 
under our limite 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


POLICY 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone 16 to 70 Years Accepted. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
Health & Accident Company 
in America 





$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents or Sicknesses 
DOCTOR’S BILLS, Hospital Benefit 
and other attractive features to help 
you in time of need, all as shown in 
policy. 


GET CASH—Not Sympathy! 


in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian 
and many other common accidents, 
Can you afford to have your salary stop, 
pay doctor and household expenses, 
in case of illness such as lobar pneu- 
monia, appendicitis operations, etc. 
or any of the many common sicknesses 
covered in this strong policy? Protect 
yourself! Get Cash instead of Sym- 
pathy! 


Don’t wait for misfortune 
to overtake you. 
“==MAIL THE COUPON NOW~"~ 























| North American Accident Insurance Co. 
of Chicago 
| 402 Wallach Bldg., Newark, New Jersey. 


| Gentlemen: 
At no cost to me, send copy of your booklet 


FREE: 
“CASH OR SYMPATHY” 
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AGENTS WANTED for Local Territory 
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blue to green, guarded by volcanoes 
and edged with the white of Kak- 
chiquel villages, San Antonio, Pal- 
opo, Tzanjuyu and Panajachel and 
twelve hamlets named after the 
apostles. 


The great market at Solola brings 
us into the heart of Guatemala 
where 3,000 Indians stand, sit 
or move in groups oblivious of us 
and all whites. Alvarado conquered 
and slaughtered their fathers, and 
Landa burnt the priceless chronicles 
of their origin and existence as an 
empire but all that was long ago. A 
free, proud, silent people they pre- 
serve the tragedy of their dissolu- 
tion as a great race encysted in 
hereditary fatalism, and care not 
whither we come or stay. In Santo 
Tomas Chichicastenango the Mayans 
whose ancestors subjugated every 
tribe in the land and from their stone 
cities guarding ravine and valley dis- 
puted every inch of Don Pedro’s 
bloody advance, live as they did be- 
fore Tonatiuh ever dreamt of their 
existence. 


In San Tomas Chichicastenango 
within and without a convento raised, 
in 1542, Mayans are their own men 
living by their own rules. The youth 
of the village bow and kiss the gnarl- 
ed brown fists of their elders and 
with perfect courtesy treat the white 
stranger as a friend but not one in 
whom to confide. Afield in Totoni- 
capan where the lovely pottery is 
made and at Momostenango of the 
great stalactites, one’s heart is con- 
stantly wrung by the serene and 
noble presence of this people. Too 
poor they may be even to sow and 
reap the maize but they will not 
cringe. 


It is from the Mayan Inn at San 
Tomas Chichicastenango that all this 
land is tapped. One of the best ad- 
ministered, and certainly the most 
strategically located hotels south of 
Mexico City this Mayan Inn is a 
trove for travelers. When we turn 
again towards Guatemala City and 
by Chichoy pass 10,500 feet above 
the sea rejoin the road to the capital 
at Patzun, we have seen the real 
Guatemala. Our last glimpse of it 
shows us Tecpan, the Kakchiquel 
capital of Iximche, sleeping in a 
golden pocket, the sleep of old, old 
age.—C, R, 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evie. 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, 1388L Chicago 








_“Low-Priced Stocks a Buy?”_ 
| Send for free copy 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
== Div 80-108 Babson Park, Mass. “™ 

















Indiana’s Finest Old-Time 


COUNTRY HAMS 


Can Now Be Enjoyed by Fasti- 
dious People Everywhere 


An Indiana farmer has gained National 
Fame, producing these delicious—-tender— 
juicy—and most sumptuous hams. Such 
flavor! Such lusciousness! can not be pur- 
chased in stores. 

They are mildly sugar cured and hickory 
smoked in the good old-fashioned way, re- 
quiring weeks and weeks. 

They come to you direct from the farm. 
Sizes 12 to 16 lbs. Price 38c per Ib. postage 
paid. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


Ready for delivery Jan. 1 
Order early 


Order several, they will keep perfectly for 
many months in any dark room or attic. 


RIVER BEND FARMS 
Elkhart, Ind. Box 172 R.F. D. 1 
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THE OLD HOMESTEAD 
Winter Scene at River Bend 





Send the Coupon Below for Descriptive 
Literature 





RIVER BEND FARMS 

Box 172, R. F. D. 1 

Elkhart, Ind. : 
Please send me your free booklets de- 

scribing your farm products. 

Name 
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COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY 


in traditional military manner; plus 
fencing, boxing, swimming, riding, 
shooting, dancing, etc. Fine cul- 
tural background. 


NEW YORK 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
A SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION 
We Lin Tut 


D.3.M,B 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL 
SUPERINTENDENT 
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92 Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn. 








Deo They Say This 
About You? 


He seemed to Have Every- 
thing, but he simply couldn’t 
Click. His one weakness 
was his careless Neglect of 
his Finger Nails ... yet it 
was Enough to throw him 
out of several Good Jobs and 
the Social Register. 

No excuse for untidy nails . .. because 


it costs nothing in money or time, to 
keep them neatly manicured. Every man 


or woman who wants to look like a lady 
or gentleman, should use a Gem (50c) 
or Gem Jr. (35), for cleaning, filing, or 
trimming finger nails and hangnails. Gem 
Either style 
handbag. 


Jr. attaches to watch-chain. 
slips into vest pocket or 
Readily used with either hand. 


If not at your drug or cutlery 
store, sent postpaid on receipt 
of price, by the manufacturers. 





THE H. C. COOK CO. 














oe es TEC MMOCRACY 
REPRINTS 


Because of the great interest and demand for the articles 
on TECHNOCRACY appearing in the November and 
December issues of NEW OUTLOOK, we have prepared 


a brochure containing these first two articles of the 


series. 


"WHAT IS TECHNOCRACY?" (Nov.) and 


"TECHNOCRACY'S QUESTION" (Dec.) will both be 
mailed to you, |5c postpaid. 


SEND 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
515 Madison Ave., New York City 
Please send me .......... 


15c AND THE COUPON NOW 


copies of the TECHNOCRACY BROCHURE oontale- 


ing reprints of "WHAT IS TECHNOCRACY?" (Nov.) and "“TECHNOCRACY'S 
QUESTION" (Dec.). You will find enclosed ................0.00005 to cover cost. 
hee acas <sius dir eenswdinndhsdunetanenionensucbeawaioteaae 
Address 

SS ean 
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Technecracy 
(Continued from page 16) 


small increase in the number of 
workers per thousand. Nor does he 
mention the many new industries tat 
have grown up in the intervening 
years, and the vast number of wonien 
who have entered industry, both of 
which factors might have been cx- 
pected to increase the proportion of 
the population employed. Nor does 
he say that the peak of industrial 
employment occurred in 1918, a fact 
in which Technocracy is supporied 
by the research laboratories of the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

If the inauguration of machines 
meant more human laborers in rela- 
tion to production, we would certainly 
have to have millions more workers 
than we have today. No one would 
attempt, surely, to say that our pro- 
duction has not increased enormous- 
ly in the past forty years. An im- 
portant factor here, and one which 
the above-mentioned editor carefully 
evades, is that under our price sys- 
tem, with greatly increased produc- 
tion, virtually the same number of 
workers are expected to consume and 
pay for an even greater amount of 
goods to furnish the buying power 
for machine production. 

The future is uncertain, but it has 
the finest potentialities ever afforded 
any human society. 

Already some of the leading edu- 
cators have arisen to the task of re- 
vising educational procedure to fit 
a changing society, a society in which 
a major problem will be that of 
leisure. They see for example, the 
absurdity of the expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars on trade and voca- 
tional schools in an age when indus- 
trial processes are tending steadily 
toward the automatic in every line. 
In this group are such men as Dr. 
Harold F. Rugg, of the Lincoln 
School, Dr. George Counts, Dr. 
Goodwin Watson and Dr. Clyde R. 
Miller, all of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The problems 
facing us are peculiarly American. 
No importations from abroad can be 
of any use to us. As Thomas F. 
Woodlock pointed out recently in 
“The Wall Street Journal,” the 
problem is purely Democracy’s. It is 
high time we got down to business 
and talked these matters over. 


The next and future issues of New 
OuTLooK will discuss new angles of 
the theory of Technocracy. 
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SNORANCE IS NOT atiss 
IN THE STOCK MARKET 





What would you think of a man who ran his business solely on guess- 
work? You wouldn't be surprised if he lost money... would you? 





e 


® BUT HOW ABOUT the man who “invests” 
his hard-earned savings on tips, “hunches,” and the 
advice of friends? What about the misguided 
individual who attempts to build up reserves 
for old age, for the education of his children, for 
the welfare of his family . . . without backing 
his judgment by full, accurate facts? 


Are you guilty of this offense? So many busy 
people are. Literally hundreds of thousands of 
men and women “guess” themselves out of fortunes 
in the Stock Market. They do not take the time, 
nor have they the facilities, to give their investments 
the same careful, continuous study their own busi- 
ness naturally receives. 


And what a pity it is that so many people fritter 
away their savings and blast all hope of a comfort- 
able future when all of this misfortune could be 
avoided for a few cents a day. The Investors 
Research Bureau supplies busy men and women 
with complete, timely FACTS on which to. base 
their investments. The advice of this nationally- 


known organization is designed not only to prevent 
losses, but to secure larger-than-usual profits as 
well. And the record of this organization, over 
a period of many years, is such that it needs no 
comment. 


If you have become discouraged with hit-and- 
miss methods of investment and would like to avoid 
costly disasters in the future, simply fill out the 
coupon below. We will send you . . . without cost 
or obligation . . . an interesting little booklet called, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” This book- 
let explains why many people lose when they try 
to beat the Stock Market.” It tells how others 
make real profits regularly year after year. It 
proves that gambling on “tips” ultimately can lead 
only to losses, while substantial profits have been 
derived from intelligent investment and trading. 
How you may be able to make money in certain 
stocks which soon should materially increase in 
value. How Investors Research Bureau may be 
able to help you achieve financial independence. 


Simply fill out the coupon below and 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


will be sent to you absolutely free 








INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 


INC., DIV. 375, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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$25 
Weekly or SYMPATHY? 
In case of accidental death 
would you give your family 
... + $10,000 Cash or.... 
SYMPATHY? 


Would you prefer... 


Sympathy will not pay 
bills! 


A $10 BILL 


will protect you for a whole year 
under our limited 


ACCIDENT 
SICKNESS 


POLICY 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone 16 to 70 Years Accepted. 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive 
Health & Accident Company 
in America 





$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eyesight 
$25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents or Sicknesses 
DOCTOR’S BILLS, Hospital Benefit 
and other attractive features to help 
you in time of need, all as shown in 
policy. 


GET CASH—Not Sympathy! 


in case of automobile, travel, pedestrian 
and many other common accidents. 
Can you afford to have your salary stop, 
pay doctor and household expenses, 
in case of illness such as lobar pneu- 
monia, appendicitis operations, etc. 
or any of the many common sicknesses 
covered in this strong policy? Protect 
yourself! Get Cash instead of Sym- 
pathy! 

Don’t wait for misfortune 

to overtake you. 


“~—=MAIL THE COUPON NOW ~~ 


























| North American Accident Insurance Co. 


of Chicago 
406 Wallach Bldg., Newark, New Jersey. 


Gentlemen: 
At neo cost to me, send copy of your booklet 
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" “CASH OR SYMPATHY” 
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Checklist of New Ideas 
@ 


ON POPULARITY 

The people who are the most ad- 
mired are the people who kill the 
most. If Gandhi killed 6,000,000 
people he would instantly become an 
important person. All this talk of 
disarmament is nonsense, for if peo- 
ple disarm they will fight with their 
fists. G. B. S., in India. 


ON “PROGRESS” 

The collapse of the faith in “Pro- 
gress” has affected the Western 
World more profoundly, I should 
say, even than the 19th Century col- 
lapse of faith in the literal truth of 
the Bible. Aldous Hurley. 


ON THE STATE OF 
ENGLAND’S ORCHARDS 


One of the things I most enjoy do- 
ing is pruning trees, though I don’t 
know a great deal about it. 

John Masefeld, 
Poet Laureate of England. 


ON THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
OF SOCIALISTS 


I’m terribly fed up with the roman- 
ticism of your generation. You give 
advice on every subject from how 
not to conduct a revolution to how to 
run a party, but you never get around 
to a meeting on time. 

, Norman Thomas. 


ON THE AGE OF INTELLIGENCE 
The elevation of old men to high 
places in politics and positions of au- 
thority in intellectual fields has been 
especially detrimental. There should 
be a maximal rather than a minimal 
age for political office and most uni- 
versity professors could be retired 
with profit to science at the age of 
fifty. Dr. David Wecksler, 
N. Y. psychiatrist. 


ON THE WORLD’S TROUBLES 

The trouble is with the impatient 
man of the street. Will he stand for 
working under a system which he 
does not understand? Any peasant 
can understand the theory of nation- 
alism; that is why it is so popular. 

William Butler Yeats. 


ON ONE OF THE LUXURIES 
I have one regret. One. It’s that 
I cannot always afford the luxury of 
telling the truth. I cannot afford the 
luxury of being honest. 
Prince Michael Dimtry Romanoff, 
nee Gerguson. 
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FIRST 


PEOPLE WITHOUT MONEY 


NATIONS WITHOUT MONEY 


are going back to 
simple barter 


COUNTRIES TODAY are 
exchanging electrical equip- 
ment for coffee, cotton for 
gun powder, etc., etc. 


CARLOS DAVILA 


former President of Chile, 
tells the story of interna- 
tional barter and how it 
operates— 


IN THE MARCH ISSUE 


OF 























NEW OUTLOOK 





